MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, November, 1894. 


PROMISING TENDENCIES IN THE 
STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


THE Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, at 
their meeting in December 1893, appointed a 
committee of ten, ‘‘to consider the present 
usage in the matter of entrance examinations 
in English Language and Literature, in the 
colleges of the Association, and to present, if 
deemed wise,.a scheme of uniform entrance 
requirements in English to be offered as sug- 
gestion or recommendation to the several 
colleges of the Association.’’ This Committee 
of Ten immediately took up the work assigned 
it. Circulars of inquiry were sent out to the 
leading colleges and secondary schools of the 
Eastern and Middle States and Maryland, 
seeking information as to the status of English 
studies in the respective institutions and, more 
especially, as to the matter of Entrance Con- 
ditions and Examinations. It was the judicious 
purpose of this Committee, from the outset, to 
act in harmony with the suggestions of the 
National Educational Association as, also, with 
The Commission of Colleges in New England 
on Admission Examinations, and with the New 
England Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools; thus coérdinating, as far as 
possible, all proposals and conclusions on the 
subjects under discussion. 

Accordingly,in May, 1894, The Committee of 
Ten, in joint session with Committees from the 
two New England Associations mentioned, 
met in Philadelphia and adopted a Report for 
presentation to the three respective associa- 
tions, with the well-grounded expectation that 
they would see their way clear to its accept- 
ance. This Report of The Conference of Six- 
teen is now before us, and awaits endorsement 
and application. Among the General Recom- 
mendations of the Conference are the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘t, That the books prescribed be divided 
into two groups—one for reading ; the other for 
more careful study. 

2. ‘That in connection with the reading and 


study of the required books, parallel or sub- 
sidiary reading be encouraged. 


3. That a considerable amount of English 
wes 2g be committed to memory in preparatory 
study.”’ 


As to the specific Entrance Requirements, 
the Conference recommends, in part,the follow- 
ing :— 

‘1. Reading.—A certain number of books 
will be set for reading. The candidate will be 
required to present evidence of a general know- 
ledge of the subject matter, and to answer 
simple questions on the lives of the authors.” 

For 1895, the authors prescribed are :— 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night: The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers, in The Spectator: 
Irving’s Sketch Book: Scott’s Abbot, etc. 


‘*2. Study and Practice. This part of the 
examination presupposes the thorough study 
of each of the works named. The examination 
will be upon subject-matter, form and struc- 
ture. 


For 1895, are prescribed :—Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice, Macaulay's Fssay 
on Addison, etc. 

For colleges desiring an Advanced Examin- 
ation in English as such examinations are held 
in other departments, the Conference recom- 
mends either of the following courses : 

1. A detailed study of a single period of 
English Literature, such as that of Queen Anne. 

2. Old English Prose and parts of Chaucer. 

It need scarcely be said, that this Advanced 
Examination has reference to future rather than 
existing needs. 

In the light of these statements and requisi- 
tions it will be seen, that the Report as submit- 
ted practically eliminates some of the existing 
subjects in English entrance, as Geography, 
English Grammar and the correction of faulty 
Engiish, and substitutes therefor the reading 
and study of English authors, while emphasiz- 
ing and enlarging the whole subject of English 
Prose Composition, as already required in a 
measure in many institutions. 

The changes proposed are, thus, radical and 
comprehensive; a formation or construction 
of a course rather than a reconstruction; an 
organization, out and out, of Entrance English 
ona new and broader basis, with a new method 
and purpose, and affecting, directly and indi- 
rectly, all the varied sections of English work 
preparatory, collegiate and graduate. 
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The scheme, in its essentials, impresses us 
as an admirable one, and one, we may modestly 
add, towards which the adjustment of Acad- 
emic English in Princeton has been steadily 
tending, and which, indeed, in our recent 
June Examinations, was substantially realized. 
Great praise is due the members of the various 
associations and committees who have spent 
no little time and labour in gathering material, 
simplifiying complexities, and reaching so 
satisfactory a result. 

Modifications and possible improvements 
might, of course, be suggested; to the effect, 
perchance,that the scheme applies, in the main, 
to Academic English, and that the growing 
needs of our Schools of Science have not been 
sufficiently studied ; that more emphasis should 
be laid upon a knowledge of the elements of 
the English Language, its history and structure, 
and of the simpler principles of English Com- 
position; that an outline sketch of English 
literary history might be desirable; that the 
number of authors assigned, in the respective 
years, is too large to insure thoroughness in 
secondary teaching and abiding results in later 
educational work, and that some of the books 
themselves, are, possibly, too far above the 
mental status of the average American school- 
boy. 

All objections conceded however, the 
changes are fundamentally wise, and look in 
the right direction, and are so generously sub- 
mitted as to allow of any amendment as neces- 
sities arise. 

Nothing more or less than this could be 
required of any such scheme, marking as it 
does so decided an improvement upon the 
present conditions of Preparatory English in 
America. Our readers need not be told what 
these conditions are and have been, in their 
failure to meet anything like a reasonable 
demand. 

On the part of most of our secondary schools 
there has, indeed, been no such thing as a con- 
sistent and systematic preparation in English, 
and mainly for the reason that most of the 
colleges of the country have been practically 
indifferent to the whole subject. It is one of 
the signal merits of President Eliot’s adminis- 
tration at Harvard that, from its beginning until 
now, he has kept this matter of English, 


preparatory and collegiate, before the attention 
of American educators, insisting, as he wrote 
in 1884, upon its “recognition as of equal 
academic value with any subject now most 
honored.”’ 

_ No man among us has done more than he to 
emphasize its needs and show how to meet 
them; no one has been more efficient than he 
in these pending movements towards a higher 
state of things, while Harvard University, with 
its existing elaborate English courses, and its 
special attention to the art of English Com- 
position, is approximately realizing these high 
ideals. 

It is in the secondary schools, however, that 
the initial and important work is to be done, 
and it is here that President Eliot has expended 
his efficient energy, in the line of organization 
and impulse. The condition of things which 
was found in most of these schools, even in 
New England, was lamentable indeed ;— 
apologies for the study of English instead of 
the study itself; a rapid and superficial survey 
of English Grammar, if, indeed, any ; an utterly 
methodless attempt to compass some results 
in English Prose Composition ; a practical con- 
cession, in the presence of the student, that 
English was a subject that could be safely left 
toitselfand to the caprices of the hour, and that - 
any such result as a thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular and the cultivation of literary 
taste belonged, of right, to the closing years of 
a college course. Ina word, the department, 
as a whole, has been kept subordinate to every 
other competing branch of liberal study, until, 
by the sheer force of a reactionary movement, 
the question for the proper place of English, in 
the school and the college, has come.to be one 
of the pressing questions ofthe hour. Students 
and teachers alike are now calling for a more 
consistent and logical adjustment of English ; 
for its rightful codrdination with related studies 
in the academy and the university; for a full 
appreciation of its value as a mental discipline, 
and as absolutely essential to the historic devel- 
opment of English Literature in America. 

The Report of the Conference, as now sub- 
mitted, goes very far towards meeting these 
needs and opens the way for still more satis- 
factory results in the developing needs of 
educational work. 
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Some of the Benefits contemplated in the 
Report and secured by it may be noted. First 
of all, is the Unification of English in the 
Secondary Schools, so that teachers and pupils 
alike may know where they stand and at what 
they are aiming. As the Report states, ‘‘ The 
preparatory schools desire the limits of the 
English Examination clearly defined.’”’ Hith- 
erto, as is well known, everything has been 
indefinite. A few of the New England schools 
apart, there has been no uniformity of instruc- 
tion, method and purpose. Each master has 
taken his own way as to what to teach and how 
to teach it; the colleges have been equally 
vague and varied in the subject-matter of their 
requirements; teachers have been more than 
puzzled in the attempt to prepare their pupils 
for entrance to different colleges with such 
different requisitions, and the result has been 
that entering students have come up to the 
college examination scarcely knowing what 
was expected of them, while the examination 
has too often been nothing short of an academic 
travesty. To pass it, conferred no particular 
honor upon the applicant, and to fail to pass 
it, imposed no particular disgrace. All this is 
now rectified by the scheme before us, ‘‘a 
scheme,” as we are told, ‘‘ of uniform entrance 
requirements ’’and, as is added, ‘‘a useful one 
for an association which has in its membership 
colleges, scientific schools and _ institutions 
somewhat diverse in character.”’ 

Nor is it meant that such uniformity shall be 
in any sense so rigid and mechanical as to 
preclude the exercise of freedom on the part 
of the school and the college. There is unity 
rather than uniformity; enough similarity to 
ensure the general consistency of plan and 
result and, yet, enough diversity to admit of 
personal preference and method. 

As in the Advanced Examination there are 
two distinct courses open to choice, so in the 
regular examination, either the requirements 
as to Reading, or those as to Study and Practice, 
may be accepted as the entire requirement, 
while teachers may feel at liberty to limit the 
number of authors specified, as we have done 
and shall do at Princeton. 

One of the best results of this unification of 
studies is seen in the fact that it vitally connects, 
as has never been done before, the English 
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educational work of the school and the college ; 
places them as institutions on a line of logical 
sequence; utilizes thus the most economic 
efficiency of each and, more than all, brings 
them, as never before, into educational affinity 
and sympathy. Hitherto, there has been no 
mental harmony in English work, as there has 
been in classical and other studies, between 
these two orders of institutions, and the results 
have been most injurious. The very consti- 
tution of the Conference of Sixteen, with its 
representatives of colleges and schools in joint 
session over interests common to all, has been, 
in itself, a promising feature. Moreover, it is 
by just such a unification that the specifically 
English work of the college may be so adjusted 
and outlined at the beginning as to secure to 
the student the best possible results,and place 
the study where it belongs in the general 
scheme of a liberal curriculum. One year, at 
least, of time and effort will, at once, be gained. 
The entire work of the Freshman Year in Eng- 
lish, as now conducted, may soon safely be 
remanded to the secondary school, and the 
college course be thereby enlarged and en- 
riched. With a class of students entering 
thoroughly grounded in the elements of Eng- 
lish,—grammatical, rhetorical, linguistic and 
literary,—and with a good degree of actual 
practice in English Prose expression, their 
progress along all lines of English work would 
be ensured from the outset and our American 
graduates be, as never before, rooted and 
grounded in the knowledge and use of their 
vernacular. 

A further benefit accruing to this new order 
of things is seen in the increasing emphasis 
that is laid upon the Z¢erary side of English 
work. It is here that, to our mind, the excel- 
lence of the scheme is most apparent. 

Whatever differences of opinion have existed 
among the various associations in conference 
there has been substantial unanimity here :— 
that the students of our schools should be made 
acquainted with the best English and American 
Literature; with the masterpieces in prose and 
verse, and so selected and studied as to give 
to the student something like an historically 
connected view of the growth of Modern Eng- 
lish Letters. Some of these books are to be 
read in a general way for general literary re- 
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sults, while others, as Bacon would say, are to 
be ‘‘chewed and digested.’’ In addition to ail 
this, in the line of specific preparation, ‘‘paral- 
lel or subsidiary reading is to be encouraged,’’ 
as, also, the committal to memory of ‘‘a con- 
siderable amount of English poetry.’’ 

All this is in the right direction ana marks 
the most decided advance and promising tend- 
ency in English work. There is no better way 
of knowing what literature is than reading it. 
It is better than the study of language, good 
as that may be; better than the technical study 
of rhetorical laws and principles, good as that 
may be; better than the study of criticism of 
books. Nothing wili atone for the neglect of 
the actual reading and much reading of the 
very best books, so as to know them experi- 
mentally and vitally; so as to imbibe their 
spirit and feel at home ia their company ; and, 
thereby, cultivate a taste and faculty by which 
‘*the best that is known and thought in the 
world ’’ shall be the best tous. It is this factor 
and feature that American education is needing 
as much as it needs anything, if so be our 
learning is to be allied to culture, and English 
Literature, this side the sea, is to be worthy of 
its British antecedents. 

Asa necessary result of all this, there will 
follow the dcepening and broadening of a 
genuine English literary spirit in American 
students. We are not referring here to the 
pursuit of this or that specific English study ; 
to any specific method of English work, or to 
the selection of this or that English author or 
book, but to the inner impulse and spirit of 
English literature, back of all book and method, 
and teacher and objective end, so that we shall 
not only be held loyally true to the best inter- 
ests of our vernacular and be able to speak the 
English language correctly and write it clearly, 
cogently and in good taste, but shall enter by 
training and habit into a due &ppreciation of 
its best literary products and find ourselves in 
fullest sympathy with every expression_of good 
taste and with all forms of literary progress. 

No amount of specifically classical training 
in our schools, desirable as it is, should be 
sufficient to lessen this English influence or 
impair its value. English students (whatever 
else they may or may not be) should be pre- 
eminently English in character, tone, spirit 


and aspiration, and nothing will more effect- 
ually induce this desirable result than the 
appreciative knowledge, on the part of our 
American students, of the fulness and richness 
of English authorship. They are, in Johnson- 
ian phrase, to ‘‘spend their days and nights ”’ 
with these authors. 

This Report, therefore, as it lies before us, 
is far more than a Report on Entrance Exam- 
inations in English. It is, in reality, a Report 
on English studies as a whole, calling attention 
to urgent needs as now existing and proposing 
a plan by which they may be met. In English, 
as elsewhere, when Secondary Instruction is 
properly adjusted, the higher forms and periods 
will be rightly adjusted, and all factors and 
elements codperate towards the best ultimate 
result. It is one of the most hopeful signs in 
Modern Education that this spirit of unity and 
catholicity is so rapidly growing,—a real and 
healthful Communism 1n all intellectual en- 
deavor and research. As in our colleges 
themselves, the old class distinctions are fast 
giving way to broader economy, and to the 
highest good of the general student body asa 
fraternity of scholars, so are the sharply, divid- 
ing lines between the school and the college, 
the Master and the Professor, fast disappearing 
by the very torce of events and by the growing 
desire, on the part of all right-minded educa- 
tors, to codperate in all worthy scholastic 
effort, if so be our institutions of learning, 
higher and lower, may be what they ought to 
be, the most potent factor, next to the Christian 
Church, in the cause of truth and right. 


THEODORE W. Hunt. 
Princeton College. 


CORNEILLE FROM 1640 to 1650. 


StupDEnTs of the French drama of the first half 
of the seventeenth century find themselves 
much at a loss regarding its development, 
owing to the great confusion recently intro- 
duced into the chronology. So long as the 
dates of the Fréres Parfait remained unques- 
tioned, absolute statements as to authors and 
works passed without criticism. But with the 
discoveries of Marty-Laveaux concerning one 
or two plays of Corneille, the overhauling 
which more recently befell Mairet’s autobiog- 
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raphy, and the researches of Rigal into the 
origin and existence of the leading theaters of 
the time, a great uncertainty has taken the 
place of the former assurance, and categorical 
groupings of literary causes and effects have 
gone out of fashion. That facts are not as 


they were supposed to be seems the greatest 


gain which has been made by the discussions 
which have been carried on; but what new 
data have been determined upon does not 
stand out very clearly from the results tabula- 
ted. Literary histories waver woefully and— 
to cite the most recent, Fortier’s excellent 
production,—there is a great lack of logical 
sequence in them which destroys all attempts 
to get an adequate conception of this most 
important period in the evolution of the 
stage. 

It is not the object of this article to do much 
more than call attention to this curious condi- 
tion of things. The great questions surround- 
ing the later activity of Hardy, the relations 
of Mairet and Corneille to the new canons of 
tragedy, and the influence these writers may 
have exerted on each other are topics alto- 
gether too formidable to be approached here. 
But it would seem as though the hesitation 
over the less remote works of the last-named 
dramatist was no longer necessary, or at least 
might be hemmed in within narrower limits, 
and that the material at hand in the standard 
edition of Corneille might be utilized, even by 
itself, to more purpose than it has been. 

The great difficulty which hedges about the 
whole matter is the authority granted to the 
dictum of the Parfaict Brothers. Because they 
made such or such statement,—very often 
without producing any supporting evidence— 
it appears to be held almost as a literary sin to 
set up new contradictory assertions. It is per- 
haps for this reason, for instance, that Petit de 
Julleville in his ‘Histoire du théatre’ puts ‘‘Poly- 
eucte’’ between the dates 1641 and 1643, 
though the only witness known on the subject 
leaves no doubt as to the choice. And so, if 
we may be pardoned the presumption, we will 
proceed to consider the dates of Corneille’s 
plays from ‘‘Horace’”’ to ‘‘Nicoméde,’’ just as 
though the Parfaict Brothers had never gained 
their pre-eminent authority, or were only ordi- 
nary fallible mortals. With them out of the 


way we will assume that the principal wit- 
nesses to be called are the editions of the 
plays themselves, stray letters which mention 
their performances, Chapelain’s correspond- 
ence and Tallemant des Réaux’ anecdotes. 
The latter to be sure had no great affection for 
our author, whom he characterizes constantly 
as avaricious, and does not dwell on his doings 
very willingly. And Chapelain, who kept 
track of the intellectual movement of his day 
and reported it to Balzac, in retirement in the 
provinces, has not been able to enlighten pos- 
terity as it could wish, for that part of his cor- 
respondence which concerns this most inter- 
esting period is lost, and only his account of 
the happenings during the one year of it, 1640, 
has been preserved. 

‘‘Horace,’’ then, leads the second division of 
Corneille’s plays with the date 1640. In a 
letter of March goth of that year Chapelain 
speaks of it as a novelty, played as yet but once 
before the Cardinal. He adds that it must 
serve as a breadwinner for the actors six months 
before it can be printed, according tothe custom 
of the time. (Marty-Laveaux ed. iii, p. 250). 
And it was not printed until Jan. 15th, 1641, 
nearly a year after its first performance. 
‘“‘Horace’”’ was followed by ‘‘Cinna,’’ and to 
the latter the date 1640 has also been assigned. 
But there is nothing at all in favor of this 
statement. Onthe contrary Chapelain, whose 
letters reach down to December of that year, 
does not mention it, and the privilege of its 
publication was not granted until August rst, 
1642, though a cession of the edition had been 
made to Toussaint Quinet by the 16th of June. 
On the other hand, we know by a Latin poem 
of Ménage’s that ‘“‘Cinna”’ was brought out be- 
fore Corneille’s marriage (/.c.,i,pp.xxviii-xxix). 
The historians, having decided that the tragedy 
was given in 1640, have put the dramatist’s 
nuptials in that year. But Corneille, in a 
letter of July 1st, 1641, (/.c., x, p. 437) speaks of 
his domestic life as something recent, and his 
first child, a daughter, was born on January 
1oth, 1642. Accordingly ‘‘Cinna’’ must have 
been acted as early as February, 1641, or 
before Lent of that year, and Corneille’s mar- 
riage may also have taken place before Ash 
Wednesday. The fact that Ménage’s poem 
was on the supposed death of the dramatist 
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from pneumonia on the first night of his honey- 
moon may indicate somewhat the season of 
the year. From all the evidence, negative 
though it is, I am inclined to place the date of 
‘‘Cinna’’ between December, 1640, and March, 
1641, and rather after December than other- 
wise, owing to Chapelain’s silence on the 
subject. 

The next play in order is the one responsi- 
ble for all the doubtings which have affected 
the chronology of this decade, ‘‘Polyeucte.”’ 
Until Marty-Laveaux had reached his tenth 
volume, all authorities had overlooked the 
plain passage in a letter to Corneille, written 
December 12th, 1643, by Claude Sarrau, from 
Paris. Sarrau refers to Richelieu’s death and 
says that he hopes that Corneille is to ‘‘add a 
fourth to his three other divine and excellent 
dramas.’”’ He hears that he is working ona 
‘sacred poem”’ and wishes to hear whether it 
is ‘‘well under way—or even finished”’ (/.c., 
x, pp. 438-40). The three “dramas’’ Sarrau 
thus praises must be the ‘‘Cid,”’ “Horace”’ 
and “Cinna,’’ while the “sacred poem”’ is 
as clearly ‘‘Polyeucte.’’ Furthermore, Balzac, 
acknowledging in a letter of January 17th, 
1643, the receipt of the printed ‘‘Horace’’ and 
*‘Cinna,’’ makes no mention of ‘‘Polyeucte,”’ 
which he could hardly have failed to do had 
it been brought out in Paris many days before 
he wrote (/.c., x, pp. 440-2). From these two 
witnesses it would look as though ‘‘Polyeucte”’ 
must have been put on the boards after the 
New Year’s festivites or not earlier than the 
1oth of January, 1643. That it was given in 
this month, or in the following February, 
seems quite certain from a passage in Talle- 
mant des Réaux. He says: ‘‘ Depuis la mort 
du Cardinal, M. de Schomberg lui (Louis XIII) 
dit que Corneille voulait lui dédier la tragédie 
de Polyeucte. Cela lui fit peur, parceque 
Montauron avait donné deux cents pistoles a 
Corneille pour Cinna.”’ (‘Historiettes’ II,p. 93). 
Tallemant is a reliable witness, and this con- 
versation could not have taken place before the 
last days of January, 1643—when ‘Cinna’”’ 
was published--nor after Lent of the same year, 
for Louis died on May 14th and had been 
but lingering on the edge of the grave for 
some months. Indeed his fate was considered 
sealed after a relapse which happened on 


February 21st, 1643. Consequently ‘“ Poly- 
eucte ’’ may safely be placed between January 
Ist and March Ist, 1643. 

Next in order comes ‘‘ Pompée”’ (or ‘‘la Mort 
de Pompée’’) which Corneille declares was writ- 
ten to satisfy those who did not find the verses of 
‘‘Polyeucte’’ as powerful as those of ‘‘Cinna.’’ 
This is equivalent to saying that ‘‘ Pompée”’ 
was not begun until the critics had pro- 
nounced upon “ Polyeucte,’”’ or after March 
1643. But on the same page (/.c., iv, p. 130) 
we read that ‘‘le Menteur’’ and ‘‘ Pompée”’ 
had been given out by the same hand, both 
of them, in the same winter. The word 
“‘given out’’ (my rendering for the original 
‘“parties’’) must refer to their production on 
the stage and not to their composition in the 
study. For ‘‘ Pompée”’ (or ‘‘ la Mort de Pom- 
pée’’)was known to the public before the end of 
1643, and a proof of this statement is furnished 
by Corneille himself. Ina petition addressed 
to the young king, Louis XIV, and dated 1643 
without day or month, he asks that the king 
should give him a copyright of ‘‘ Cinna,” 
‘*Polyeucte’’ and ‘‘la Mort de Pompée.”’ 
This petition was denied, nor does it appear 
by its contents that ‘‘ Pompeé’’ had been 
publicly performed; for Corneille, after using 
the indicative mood in speaking of the com- 
position of the three, changes to the condi- 
tional and even to the future perfect, when he 
speaks of their representation (/. ¢.,p. lxxiv-v). 
But we know that the first two had been given 
long before, and ‘‘ Polyeucte’’ made public 
property by its publication at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1643, as ‘‘Cinna’’ had been since Jan- 
uary. Consequently a possible supposition 
from the change of tenses would be that Cor- 
neille had not yet given ‘‘Pompée”’ to his actors 
and was trying to get for them the exclusive 
right in advance. At all events the privilege to 
print it was issued January 22nd, 1644, and the 
final proof drawn February 16th. Inasmuch as 
Chapelain had asserted but four years prev- 
iously that the actors had six months to profit 
by their plays before their publication, it would 
be quite safe to say that ‘‘ Pompée”’ first saw 
the light in the autumn of 1643. The illness 
and death of the king would have prevented 
the production of any new piece in the spring 
preceding, and the absence of any mention 
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of Menteur’? in our author’s petition 
would go to show that the winter referred 
to above was the winter of 1643-44. 

How long after ‘‘ Pompée’”’ the expectant 
Parisians awaited ‘‘le Menteur’’ we have no 
means of determining. The privilege of pub- 
lication was included in the copyright issued 
for ‘‘Pompée’’ (January 22nd, 1644) and the 
comedy must have been put on the stage by 
that date, or at least have been ready for 
acting. Yet, as it was not printed until the 
last day of October in the same year, it is evi- 
dent that the success which accompanied its 
performance continued during the winter and 
spring of its appearance. If ‘‘ Pompée’’ was 
given in October or November of 1643, it is 
hardly possible that ‘le Menteur’’ was brought 
out before the beginning of 1644. 

In the ‘‘ Epitre ’ which prefaced the edition 
of ‘‘le Menteur ’’ Corneille hints that he has 
in view another play of the same sort, and 
during the next season ‘‘la Suite du Menteur”’ 
was acted before the public of the Marais 
theater. Its author confesses himself that 
it obtained very little applause, and no refer- 
ence to it is found among the literary notes of 
the time. The comedy could hardly have 
appeared before December, 1644—judging from 
the words regarding it in the ‘‘ Epitre”’ of ‘‘le 
Menteu..’’ It was printed at Rouen in Sep- 
tember, 1645, and consequently was an old 
story by thattime. So the approximate date 
of December, 1644, to March, 1645, would seem 
to be safe for the light run of ‘‘la Suite,” to 
which Corneille testifies in the following 
September. 

The play which should come next in order 
on the list is still open to doubt. All the edi- 
tions, but one, which Corneille gave of his 
own works place ‘‘ Théodore ’’ before ‘‘Rodo- 
gune.”’ Pellisson, writing in 1653,reverses this 
relative position,as does Fontenelle in his ‘Vie 
de Corneille,’’ composed so many years later. 
The critics have sided with these two au- 
thorities (Marty-Laveaux ed. iv, pp. 399-400), 
assume that Corneille put ‘‘ Théodore’? first 
because it was printed before ‘‘ Rodogune.”’ 
Some little light may also be derived from 
Fontenelle’s explanation of his uncle’s fond- 
ness for ‘‘Rodogune’’ on account of the 
length of time he had spent on it (‘‘car il fut 


plus d’un an a disposer du sujet’’). Further 
than all this, it seems quite undeniable that 
Gilbert’s ‘‘ Rodogune,’’ which was published 
in February, 1646, and consequently must have 
been acted the previous autumn at the latest 
(the authorities place it in 1644 without any 
evidence to support them), actually knew of 
Corneille’s work in manuscript—which was 
not difficult to do,as the latter was in the habit 
of reading his compositions beforehand to 
literary friends—and tried to forestall it with 
the public. 

If Corneille was occupied for more than a 
year with the plan and composition of ‘‘Rodo- 


gune,’”’ as Fontenelle positively states, the - 


period of its inception must be carried back 
to the months which followed the production 
of Pompée’’ and ‘le Menteur,” or the sum- 
mer of 1644. Possibly the success of the idea 
of bringing out close together a tragedy and 
a comedy induced him to make a second trial 
and have ‘‘Rodogune’”’ a pendant to ‘la 
Suite du Menteur.’’ But the difficulties at- 
tending the evolution of the former and the 
cold reception accorded to the latter may 
have delayed him unnecessarily, and _ post- 
poned “ Rodogune’”’ until the autumn of 1645. 
This hesitation was taken advantage of by 
Gilbert as we have seen. If ‘‘ Rodogune”’ 
then was ready for the actors by October, 
1645, our dramatist would have his hands free 
to prepare a tragedy of the same class as 
‘*Polyeucte,”’ and the first weeks of the New 
Year would witness the performance of 
‘*Théodore.’’ But the latter fell flat and the 
actors soon returned it to its author. In the 
‘*Epitre,’’ which prefaces the edition of ‘‘Théo- 
dore’’ (October 31st, 1646), Corneille speaks 
of its short career as though the date were 
quite recent. The privilege however had 
been granted the previous April, and if 
“Théodore’’ was not acted till 1646 it un- 
doubtedly appeared before Lent of that year. 

The ‘‘Avertissement’’ in the edition of 
**Rodogune’’ (January 31st, 1647) gives the 
approximate date of ‘‘ Héraclius’’ and puts 
that tragedy shortly before the beginning of 
1647, or close after it, as Marty-Laveaux has 
sufficiently indicated (2. ¢., v., pp. 115  ff.). 
Scarcely was it out of the way when the court 
gave Corneille an order for a musical comedy, 
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or an opera. The subject he chose was the 
rescue of Andromeda by Perseus, and the 
title he gave the play was ‘‘ Androméde.”’ It 
was to be ready for the carnival of 1648. But 
the recovery of the young king from the small- 
pox, in the last months of 1647, was followed 
by an attack of piety at the court, and before 
this malady died away the Fronde came -to 
put a stop to all public diversions. Not until 
August, 1649, did the theaters come to life again, 
to find Corneille forehanded with a petition 
for the copyright of his opera, which was 
granted in October of the same year. Reli- 
able testimony shows that it was finally given 
in January, 1650, and our poet was at length re- 
warded for his patience. (/. ¢., v, pp. 245, ff.). 

But he had not been idle in the meantime. 
Both Pellisson and Fontenelle place ‘‘ Don 
Sanche d’Aragon’”’ before ‘‘ Androméde’’ in 
their list of Corneille’s works, and Pellisson, 
who wrote but three years later, could not 
have been mistaken, though Fontenelle may 
have been. Marty-Laveaux, who accepts 
their statements in the question of ‘‘ Rodo- 
gune”’ vs. ‘‘ Théodore,” respects in this in- 
stance the order which Corneille always ob- 
served in the successive editions of his plays. 
The privilege to publish ‘‘Don Sanche”’ was 
granted at the same time with the privelege 
for ‘‘Androméde,”’ on April 11th, 1650, and 
the former was immediately printed (May 14th, 
1650), the latter, however, not until August, 
1651. But ‘‘Don Sanche”’ was not a success 
though it was well received at first. This 
fact undoubtedly hastened its publication. If, 
as Pellisson and Fontenelle affirm, it comes 
before ‘‘ Androméde’”’ in the order of produc- 
tion, it must have been brought out not later 
than the first days of January, 1650. Yet it is 
hardly possible that even so popular a drama- 
tist would be allowed to monopolize two 
theaters in the same month, and it seems 
much more plausible to consider ‘‘ Don 
Sanche”’ as given tothe public by November 
of the preceding year, which indeed would be 
entirely admissible, for the protracted troubles 
of the Fronde must have given its author 
ample leisure to not only perfect ‘ Andro- 
méde,”’ but also to prepare another play 
against the re-establishment of peace and the 
revival of theater-going. 


The remaining drama of this second period 
of Corneille’s activity, about which there is 
chronological uncertainty, is ‘‘ Nicoméde.”’ 
Though—according to the author, who was 
remarkable for his capability of telling the 
truth about himself—it met with considerable 
success, it is not mentioned by the writers 
of the day whose records are open to us. 
The only guide to its approximate date is af- 
forded by the privilege to print granted on 
March ti2th, 1651, from which we may con- 
jecture that it was first given in January or 
February of that year, inasmuch as the weeks 
following the New Year’s festivities and pre- 
ceding Lent were the most favorable for the 
run of plays. We also know that “ Andro- 
méde’’ was ordered for Carnival time, and 
‘*Pertharite,’’ which followed Nicoméde”’ 
a year later, was brought out at the same 
season of merry-making. Corneille was now 
the author most in renown and accordingly 
could choose his own time for the performance 
of his plays. 

To sum up what we have gleaned from the 
various documents published by Marty-La- 
veaux and the hints of Tallemant, we are 
inclined to submit as approximate dates for 
this section of Corneille’s plays, in their 
order: ‘‘ Horace,’’ February, 1640; ‘‘ Cinna,”’ 
December, 1640—February, 1641; ‘‘Polyeucte,”’ 
January—February, 1643; ‘‘Pompée,’’ October, 
1643—January, 1644; ‘‘le Menteur,’’ January 
—February, 1644; ‘‘la Suite du Menteur,’’ 
December, 1644—February, 1645;‘‘Rodogune,”’ 
November — December, 1645; ‘‘ Théodore,”’ 
January—February, 1646; ‘‘ Héraclius,’’ De- 
cember, 1646—January, 1647; ‘‘ Don Sanche,”’ 
November—December, 1649; ‘‘ Androméde,”’ 
January, 1650; ‘‘ Nicoméde,”’ January—Febru- 
ary, 1651. 

F. M. WARREN. 
Adelbert College. 


DEEDS, NOT YEARS. 


BARTLETT, in his ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ ninth 
edition, p. 443, has collected several literary 
variations on the above theme. I quote: 

‘* A life spent worthily should be measured 
by a nobler line,—by deeds, not years,” 
[SHERIDAN]: ‘ Pizarro,’ Act iv, Sc. 1. 
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** He who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him.” 
Byron: ‘Childe, Harold,’ canto iii, stanza 5, 


‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths.’’ BAILEY: ‘Festus. A Country 
Town.’ 


“‘ Who well lives, long lives ; for this age of ours 
Should not be numbered by years, daies, and hours.”’ 
Du Barras; “ Days and Weekes.’ Fourth Day. Book II. 


With the foregoing, however, should be 
ranked Ben Jonson, who, twice at least, has 
given utterance to the same thought, once 
sententiously and once amply. The shorter 
and earlier is in ‘Catiline’ (1611), Act 3, 
Scene 1: 


The vicious count their years, virtuous their acts. 


The longer and later is in the ‘Ode on the 
Death of Sir H. Morison,’ (1629.) Here the 
sentiment is finely expanded: 


For what is life, if measured by the space, 
Not by the act? 
Or masked man, if valued by his face, 
Above his fact? 
Here’s one outlived his peers, 
And told forth fourscore years : 
He vexed time, and busied the whole state; 
Troubled both foes and friends ; 
But ever to no ends: 
What did this stirrer but die late? 
How well at twenty he had fallen or stood ! 
For three of his fourscore he did no good. 


Go now, and tell our days summed up with fears, 
And make them years ; 
Produce thy mass of miseries on the stage, 
To swell thine age: 
Repeat of things a throng, 
To shew thou hast been long, 
Not lived ; for life doth her great actions spell 
By what was done and wrought 
In season, and so brought 
To light : her measures are, how well 
Each syllabe answered, and was formed how fair ; 
These make the lines of life, and that’s her air! 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three huudred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night ; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


Jonson may perhaps have owed the sug- 
gestion to Du Bartas; but he is more likely to 
have found it somewhere in the ancients. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


OLD GERMANIC LIFE IN THE AN- 


: GLO-SAXON 
‘WANDERER’ AND‘ SEAFARER.’* 


Eacu of these two poems, which have been 
ascribed to Cynewulf, is interesting from the 
point of view with which this article is con- 
cerned, and, as they both give us pictures of 
a wandering life and show a certain similarity 
of scene and plan, it will be altogether fitting 
to consider them together. The ‘ Wanderer,’ 
with the exception of a half-dozen verses at 
the beginning and as many at the close, is 
heathen to the core and shows almost no trace 
of Christian influence, and the same may be 
said of the first half of the ‘Seafarer.’ The 
second half of the latter poem is, as has been 
long recognized, a later addition which is im 
bued with the Christian spirit. 

In the ‘ Wanderer’ the Norn, Wyrd, appears 
as a vigorous personality. She is spoken of 
as the far-famed Wyrd,wyrd seo mere (W.100), 
who snatched the earls away from the joys ot 
this life. The wearied mind of man cannot 
withstand her (W. 15), and it is her decrees 
that change all the world beneath the heavens 
(W. 107). Even in that portion of the ‘ Sea- 
farer’ which is thoroughly Christian, God 
seems to be identified with Wyrd (S. 115 f.) 


Wyrd bip swidre, 
meotud meahtizgra ponne enges monunses 
zehygzd. 
The words (S. 78 ff.) 


his lof Si, , mid enzlu 
pry 
dream mid dugepum ! 

seem to me to have at their root the old 
heathen conception of Walhalla, where the 
brave man should after death enjoy, together 
with troops of congenial companions, pleas- 
ures similar to, but infinitely greater than 
those afforded by the mead-hall on earth. 


*The text followed is that of Grein-Wiilker. 
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When the fortresses are called eald enta 
geweorc (W. 87), we see how vivid the popu 
lar belief still is that there had been a time 
when giants lived and toiled upon the earth. 
The superhuman beings had left these time- 
worn structures as monuments of their in- 
dustry. 

The attitude of the Anglo-Saxon towards the 
phenomena of nature was not entirely separate 
from his religious life. That past was not far 
distant in which he had seen in them the 
movements of the gods themselves. He still 
passed a great part of his time in the open 
air, and was still deeply impressed by the 
sight of such things as the rising of the sun, 
the coming on of night, and the changes of 
the seasons. The beginning of spring is 
poetically described in the ‘Seafarer’: The 
groves bloom; the towns grow fair; the fields 
become beautiful; the earth is quickened 
(S. 48-49). The cuckoo, the watchman of 
summer, sings (S. 53-54). Darkness,which the 
Teutons hated as much as they loved light, 
plays a prominent partin their poetry. Night’s 
shadow darkens iped nthtscua (W. 104, S.31), 
and time disappears under night’s helmet 
nihthelm (W. 96). The background of each 
ot our poems is a northern region, where the 
hoary wolf se hara wulf (W. 82) slays a man 
now and then, and where storms rage and the 
winter is exceedingly severe. More than one 
winter scene is described. Storms beat these 
rocks ; the driving snow-drift, winter’s terror 
binds the earth, when it cometh wan, night’s 
shadow darkens, sends from the north fierce 
hailstorms as an annoyance to men 

W. tor ff. 

pas stanhleopu stormas cnyssad ; 
hrid hreosende, hruse binded 
wintres woma, Ponne won cymes, 
niped nihtscua, norpan onsended 
hreo hezlfare helepum on andan. 

Night’s shadow darkened, it snowed from 
the north, frost bound the land, hail fell upon 
the earth, the coldest of grains 


S. 31 ff. 
Nap nihtscua, norpan sniwde, 
hrim hrusan bond, hezi feol on eorpan, 
corna caldast. 
A large portion of both poems is devoted to 
descriptions of the sea and of wanderings on 


its bosom. The student of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry will not be surprised at the large 
number of synonyms for sea. We find se 
(W. 4, S. 14,18), heanne holm (W. 82), hean 
streamas (S. 34), weg (S. 19), fealwe wezas 
(W. 46), fodwezas (S. 52), dazu (S. 47), holma 
gelagu (S. 64), lazulade (W. 3), brimlade 
(S. 30), mereflod (S. 59), hwelwez (S. 63), 
hweles .epel (S. 60), wabema zebind (W. 24, 
57), gewealc (S. 46), atolypa zewealc (S.6), 
seallyba zelac (S. 35). As names for ships 
and parts of ships we have fuzel (W. 81), 
ceol (S. 5), macan stefnan (S. 7). hreran mid 
hondum hrimcealde s@ (W. 4) is a poetical ex- 
pression meaning fo ow. We have several de- 
scriptions of the wintry sea. Such epithets are 
applied to it as hrimceald (W. 4), isceald (S. 
14, 19). The wanderer on the sea is winter- 
ceariz (W. 24) and hung about with icicles 
bihongen hrimgicelum (S. 17), while the hail 
flies in showers (S. 17). The friendless man 
sees before him the fallow waves, sees sea- 
fowls bathe and spread their wings, sees rime 
and snow fall mingled with hail 


W. 46 ff. 
him biforan fealwe wezas, 
apian brimfuzlas, bredan 

hreosan hrim aud snaw hagle zemenged. 

The seafarer says: I heard naught but the 
sea roaring, the ice-cold flood, and sometimes 
the swan’s song; I madethe gannet’s cry my 
joy, and the seal’s cry instead of the laughter 
ot men, the singing sea-mew instead of 
mead-drinking. Storms lashed the rocky 
cliffs, the icy-feathered ocean-tern answered 
them; the eagle screamed that very often 


S. 18 ff. 


ber ic ne zehyrde butan hlimman se, 
iscaldne wez, hwilum ylfete songz: 

dyde ic me to zomene ganetes hleopor 

and huilpan swez fore hleahtor wera, 

mew sinzende medodrince. 

Stormas ber stanclifu beotan, per him stearn 

oncweo 
isigfepera: ful oft pet earn bizeal 
urigtepra. 

Both poems contain vivid pictures of the 
dangers and discomforts that beset those who 
wander on the sea during winter. The sea- 
farer has known in his ship many seats of 
sorrow. At night he has often had to endure 
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lonely watchings at the vessel’s prow, when it 
was in danger of being dashed to pieces 
against the cliffs. The cold has fettered the 
limbs of the sea-weary one, and hunger has 
almost overcome him (S. 5-12). But notwith- 
standing the discouraging words with which 
the old sailor paints these perils and woes, the 
young man feels that intense longing for the 
sea which is so deeply rooted in the German- 
ic nature. His soul is constantly impelling 
him to seek foreigm shores (S. 36-38). There 
are no ties strong enough to bind a hero to the 
life on land; he is mad with love of the sea 
and always yearning for it (S. 39-43). The 
music of the harp, the receiving of rings, the 
love of woman—all this and eyerything else 
he forgets in thinking of the sea (S. 44-47). 
While the young sailor is ashore, his mind 
leaves his ody in order to wander about over 
the ocean, and then returning forces the body 
to accompany it on a like journey (S. 58-66). 
In short, no language could be stronger than 
that in which this characteristic passion is 
described. 

There was something that the Anglo-Saxon 
dreaded far more than the hardships of the 
wintry ocean. It was the separation from 
home and loved ones. No punishment could 
have seemed worse to him. Both the wan- 
derer and the seafarer speak of the dark days 
when they were exiles, deprived of home 
eile bideled (W. 20), far from free kinsmen 
Sreomezum feor (W. 21), bereft of his dear 
relatives winemezgum bidroren (S. 16). No 
protecting kinsman A/eomeg (S. 25) was there 
to comfort the seafarer’s poor soul, and the 
wanderer too was friendless /reondleas (W. 
28). In such lonely moments the remem- 
brance of one’s kinsmen flits across one’s 
mind, and they are greeted with joy, just as if 
they were actually present; but one soon 
finds that one is embracing but the shadow of 


the past (W.51-55)- 


The feeling of the vassal towards his lord is 
of the tenderest kind. Most of the designa- 
tions of the lord are very expressive, as zo/d- 
wine (W. 22, 35), zoldziefa (S. 83), sinces brytta 
(W. 25), mappumzifa (W.92), winedryhten (W. 
37), and the frequent allusions to wunden 
gold (W. 32), sincbeze (W. 34), Aringpege(S. 
44), xiefstol (W. 44), attest his liberality. 


After the veil of the earth had wrapped his 
gold-friend, the wanderer sought in sorrow 
the hall of a dispenser of treasure who in the 
mead-hall might be acquainted with love, or 
console the friendless one, pleasure him with 
joys (W. 22-29). He remembers the hall, the 
heroes, and the treasure-taking, how in his 
youth his gold-friend accustomed him to 
entertainment (W.34-36). In case such a man 
must long forego the wise redes of his dear 
lord, he seems to himself, when sorrow and 
sleep together overcome him, to embrace and 
kiss his lord, and lay his hands and head on 
the latter’s knees, as in the days of yore 
when he stood before the gift-seat. But his 
grief is more poignant than ever when he 
awakes and finds that it was only a dream (W. 
37-50). 

The banqueting-hall se/e (W. 25, 34), medo- 
heall (W. 27), winse@l (W. 78), so dear to the 
Germanic heart, is often mentioned. Con- 
nected with this life in the mead-hall are the 
bune (W. 94), symbla gesetu (W. 93), medo- 
drinc (S. 22), burgwara breahtmas (W. 86). 
The mention of the harp Aearpe (S. 44), which 
was passed round the circle to him whose 
turn it was to sing, reminds us of Beda’s story 
of Czedmon. The joy of this life of conviv- 
iality is expressed by dream (W. 79, S. 86), 
seledreamas (W. 93). 


The wall of a certain dismantled fortress is 
described as wondrously high and spotted 
with carven snakes wyrmlicum fah (W. 98). 


In the ‘Seafarer’ there is an allusion to the 
old custom of burning dead bodies upon the 
funeral pile (S. 114). 


Both of the poems that now claim our atten- 
tion are bathed in the sad light of fatalism. 
It is impossible for man to withstand the 
Wyrd (W. 15,107,S. 115-116) during this dark 
life bis deorce lif (W. 89). Everything comes 
into being but to perish. ‘‘ Das ist das Loos 
des Schénen auf der Erde.’’ The glory of 
liege lords and vassals vanishes, and their 
proud fortresses lie in ruins. Life is sad at 
best, but, nevertheless, one must strive to 
live like aman. One must keep one’s sorrow 
locked within the breast, and let moderation 
and fidelity be the guiding star of one’s exist- 
ence. Then one will be spoken well of after 
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death by the comrades who survive and by 
those who come after them—a thing that the 
Teuton most eagerly desired. 

There is scarcely an allusion to war-life in 
the ‘Seafarer.’ duzud occurs twice (S. 80,86), 
and ecghete (S. 70) sword-hate is a word used 
to mean war—one of the three ways in which 
death comes to man. Such expressions as 
wiz (W. 80), wiza (W. 67), dbyruwiza (W. 94), 
modze magupeznas (W. 62), duzud (W.79,97), 
collenferd (W. 71), zielp (W. 69), tend to give 
the ‘Wanderer’ a more warlike coloring. The 
exile is mindful of cruel slaughters, of the 
downfall of dear kinsmen wrapbra welsleahia, 
winemeza hryre (W.7). All of the brave 
troop fell heroically before the rampart duzud 
eal gecrong wionc bi wealle (W. 79-80). The 
strength of ashen spears snatched away the 
earls, weapons greedy of slaughter, the far- 
amed Wyrd 


W. 99 f. 
eorlas fornoman asca prype, 
waepen welzifru, wyrd seo mere. 


C. C. FERRELL. 
University of Mississippi. 


THE VIVACITIES OF MR. GOSSE. 


THERE is a certain emancipated school of 
artists who, casting off the yoke of ancient 
tradition, have risen to a higher conception 
of the object and aims of art. The su- 
preme duty of the artist is not, we are told, 
to represent things as they are or as they 
would be, but to convey to the spectator the 
impression they produce on him who beheld 
or conceived them. Object that the lady’s 

hair cannot be that impossible purple, or that 
this outline or attitude is not reconcilable with 
human anatomy, and the answer is that the 
artist is not a photographer, and his business 
is not to record facts, but his own impressions. 
A view which lifts plastic art to that tran- 
scendent sphere where music has hitherto 
dwelt alone. 

While some of our literary critics of late 
years have carried into their art the methods 
of the exacter sciences, and by their formule 
can precipitate Dekker or Rowley from the 
most complex solution, or trace the curve 
of Massinger through five intricate acts, 


others, impatient‘of statistical criticism, have 
sought refuge in the enchanted castle of the 
impressionists. Among these Mr. Gosse, 
who is nothing if not entertaining, has given 
the world at various times his impressions 
of a considerable number of writers, es- 
pecially of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in a tone of airy lightness and joy- 
ous irresponsibility that reminds one of an 
emancipated Ariel sipping the blossoms that 
hang on the bough. 

Mr. Gosse’s last work is devoted to his im- 
pressions of the Jacobean poets. But at the 
very outset, perhaps as a concession to our 
Philistinism, he makes what we venture to 
think an unfortunate mistake—he attempts to 
define. Had he been content with telling us 
whom he classed as Jacobean poets and whom 
as Elizabethan, he would have kept on safe 
ground; but he somewhat rashly proceeds 
to lay down criteria by which we may draw 
the distinction ourselves. Of course the 
ordinary reader is likely to share the ordinary 
view, that the Jacobean poet is one who 
flourished, or tried to flourish, in the reign of 
King James; but Mr. Gosse hastens to guard 
us against this error. He dogs not deny that 
there were Jacobeans in James’s time; but 
that is not the point at all. It is not a question 
of date but characteristics. There are cer- 
tain qualities of the writing that make a writer 
an Elizabethan or Jacobean, whatever year 
he wrote in; and these qualities he proceeds 
to formulate. In the first place the Jacobeans 
had lost ‘‘ the clear morning note, the sincerity, 
the coolness and sober sweetness’”’ of their 
predecessors. We could use this test more 
satisfactorily if we were but sure what these 
are; and our perplexity is increased when the 
critic comes to apply his own criteria. For 
example, in Fletcher's ‘ Faithful Shepherdess,’ 
beginning— 

“* See the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 


Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold, 
And the morning doth unfold ’’— 


one would think if anywhere, ‘“‘the clear 
morning note’’ was heard; but it appears we 
are wrong, for Fletcher is cited as ‘‘ character- 
istically Jacobean. The ‘decline of lyrical 
gift’’ is another criterion, and he hastens to 
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anticipate obvious objections by assuring us 
that the writers whose names are on our lips 
are really ‘‘ belated Elizabethans.’’ 


Again we are told that the Jacobeans are 
conscious and artificial, the Elizabethans na- 
tural and unaffected; but should anyone men- 
tion Lyly and Buckhurst, he is answered that 
these were Jacobeans by anticipation, and so 
was Davies, who, though all his poetry was 
written under Elizabeth, has ‘‘ hardly a trace 
of Elizabethan qualities.’ Furthermore “no 
true Jacobean was a great translator;’’ and 
anticipating the caviller who will point to 
Gorges’ ‘Lucan,’ published in 1614, he re- 
plies—not as we should have expected, that it 
is not a great translation, or that this is another 
belated Elizabethan, but—that it ‘‘ was, in all 
probability, written twenty years earlier.’’ If 
we ask for proof, the answer is obvious: be- 
cause no Jacobean was a great translator. 
By a similar syllogism we can prove Mr. 
Gosse a German, if he will concede the major 
premiss: none but Germans are profound and 
accurate critics. 

But when, forgetting his principle,Mr. Gosse 
ventures on a date, the consequences are 
sometimes disastrous. ‘‘ Bohemia lost its sea- 
ports, the realms of the Fairy Queen disap- 
peared when James came to the throne.”’ 
Now Bohemia acquired a sea-port for the first 
and only time in history, in 1611. And as for 
the fairy element in poetry (for Spenser’s al- 
legoric romance is out of the question) has he 
forgotten Jonson, Drayton, Browne and Her- 
rick? But for the‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
we might almost say that the fairies did not 
come into English poetry until James came to 
the throne. Once more he helps us in our 
perplexity: the test whereby we shall know a 
Jacobean is ‘ passion, depth of thought, lit- 
erary cleverness, and a closer pertinence to 
passing events.’’ In brief Jacobeanism is 
when a man is being whereby ’a may be 
thought to be a Jacobean; which is an excel- 
lent thing. 

But our present object is not to review Mr. 
Gosse’s very readable ‘Jacobean Poets,’ but 
to call attention to his vivacious way of treat- 
ing the reader to little agreeable suprises, 
presenting things in a new light, or with some 
fresh and unexpected turn. When he cites a 
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familiar phrase of Keats in the new guise of 
‘perilous seas forlorn ;’’ or refers to the pro- 
saic, but eminently respectable Stapylton 
as “‘an apparently lunatic person;’’ or en- 
riches the language with a new verb—‘‘ the 
bold Icelanders who went a-vtking’’—we are 
kept in a state of agreeable wonder as to 
what is to come next. When he informs us 
that in a certain scene ‘‘ Etheredge introduces 
a velvet coat, a flageolet, a pair of bands, with 
touches that reminds one of Metzu,’’ whereas 
no one of these articles is ‘‘introduced”’ at all, 
but merely mentioned without ‘ touches” of 
any sort; or when he tells us that ‘‘ Sir Nich- 
olas Cully rides to visit the widow on a tavern- 
boy’s back,’’ while in the text he only ‘‘enters, 
kicking a tavern-boy before him,’’ we en- 
joy the picturesque vivacity that can add a 
sparkle even to Etheredge. That lively 
comedy ‘She Would if She Could’ undoubt- 
edly deserved to succeed on its first presen- 
tation, and so Mr. Gosse evidently thinks, for 
he tells us ‘“‘the grateful town accepted it 
with enthusiasm ;’’ but as matter of fact it 
failed on its first performance, as we know 
from Pepys and Shadwell, and Etheredge, in 
high dudgeon, stopped writing for seven or 
eight years. 

But it is perhaps in his study of Herrick 
that we meet with the most piquant of these 
little surprises. We are told that Jonson’s 
‘Oberon,’ ‘‘contains the germs of many of 
Herrick’s most fantastic fairy-fancies,’’ and 
set the latter poet ‘‘dreaming about the misty 
land where elves sit eating butterflies’ legs 
around little mushroom tables.’’ There is noth- 
ing the least like this in ‘Oberon,’ noris any kind 
of fairy diet mentioned. In fact, ‘Oberon’ is 
hardly a fairy masque at all, in the sense here 
implied, nor can we discover a single germ in 
it; and if Herrick was indebted to anyone, it 
was most likely to Drayton, or to Browne,who 
has a fairy feast of most ingenious fancy. 
Again ‘Herrick writes of Fletcher thirty 
years later as though he had known him 
slightly, and speaks of the power of the 
‘Maid’s Tragedy’ to make ‘young men swoon,’ 
as though he had seen it at the first perform- 
ance.’’ It is quite likely that Herrick may 
have known Fletcher, but there is no intima~ 
tion of the sort in the lines in question. He is 
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hailing the appearance of the collected edition 
of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (1647), 
and his words are,— 


“ Here [are] melting numbers, words of power to move 
Young men toswoone, and maids to dye for love”— 
—evidently not referring to an incident con- 
nected with any particular representation, 
but to the pathos and tenderness throughout 
the volume. Of course the concrete way of 

putting it is much more sprightly. 

It is, from one point of view, a disadvantage 
of impressionist criticism that it is apt to give 
undue weight to whatever corroborates the 
critic’s impression, and to draw conclusions 
less from carefully weighed evidence than 
from a conviction of the general fitness of 
things. What Bacon calls the Idols of the 
Cave are the impressionist critic’s Lares and 
Penates. Mr. Gosse, whose impression of Her- 
rick is that he is ‘‘a callous-souled old pagan,”’ 
is perhaps too ready to judge him by his 
coarser and looser pieces, ‘‘ writ in his wild 
unhallowed times.’’ It is fair to hold the 
poet responsible for these, for if he wrote 
them as a layman, he was in holy orders when 
he published them; but not fair to judge his 
whole life by them. As for Anthea, Perilla, 
and other amourettes, they are evidently 
imaginary mistresses, after the fashion of the 
time, like the twenty, from Margarita to Hele- 
onora, chronicled by Cowley, who never 
made love to a woman in his life. While Mr. 
Gosse dismisses these to the asphodel mead- 
ows wherein wander the phantoms of the 
Florimels and Amorets and other dream- 
ladies of poets’ brains, he insists on the sub- 
stantiality of Julia, who it seems was not only 
a very real but a very naughty young woman. 
She “ruled the poet’s youth,”’ she “‘ bore him 
a daughter,’’ and probably ‘“ died or passed 
away before Herrick left Cambridge.’’ Now 
Julia’s moral character does not concern us, 
but Herrick’s does ; and we cannot dismiss the 
matter in this easy way. If Julia was a real 
person and the poet’s mistress, these illicit re- 
lations must have continued after he was in 
holy orders, and indeed till near the close 
of his life, for in several of the pieces ad- 
dressed to her Herrick speaks of himself as 
an old man nearing the tomb, and asks Julia 
to go with him to choose his burial-place. But 


he left Cambridge when he was only nineteen 
years old, and consequently was still a youth 
when, according to Mr. Gosse, the connection 
with Julia came to an end. We must not 
take only the facts that suit our theory and 
ignore the others. If, as Mr. Gosse insists, the 
personal note of these poems proves the 
reality of Julia, we must give equal weight to 
it wherever it occurs. We must not ignore 
the poem in which he tells her that he must 
go to celebrate divine service, nor that writ- 
ten in honor of her ‘‘ churching,”’ (a service of 
thanksgiving after recovery from childbirth) 
in which she is spoken of as a chaste and 
beloved wife. But ‘‘she bore him a daughter,”’ 
says Mr. Gosse. Did she? The sole ground 
for this assertion consists in the fact that in the 
Ashmole MSS. there is a poem of no great 
merit entitled ‘‘Mr. Hericke his daughter’s 
dowry,” the dowry being virtue, modesty, 
neatness, good temper, and so forth. If we 
admit this evidence of a daughter, we have 
still stronger proof of a wife, for in Hesperi- 
des there is ‘‘Mr. Herrick’s charge to his 
wife,’ not to mention a reference in another 
place to his “old wife’? and his ‘“ young 
Julus;”’ an obvious allusion, emphasized by 
italics, but ignored by Mr. Gosse, who is quite 
sure that Herrick never married. There 
seems no reason why these poems should not 
stand or fall together; and it strikes us that 
the critic deals rather hard measure to the 
poet when in his zeal to prove him a sensual 
pagan, he accepts only what suits that un- 
charitable purpose—accepts the daughter but 
denies the wife. 

That Herrick was susceptible to female 
beauty, no one disputes; and that he may 
have had special ladies in his mind when he 
sang Anthea, Perenna, and the rest, is not un- 
likely; but that there was any one woman to 
whom he was bound by close and tender ties, 
I see no ground for asserting ; far less, if less 
be possible, that his relations with her were 
illicit and degrading. Herrick himself more 
than once assures us that though his verses were 
sometimes free, his life was chaste ; that he lived 
in the fear of God and hope of heaven; and I 
for one, see no reason, in the lack of positive 
evidence, to disbelieve him. 

WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE METER OF “ EVANGELINE.” 


ALTHOUGH the English hexameter is accent- 
ual instead of quantitative, the same tests 
may be applied to it as to the classical hexam- 
eter. Similarity of results would not show the 
identity of the two kinds of hexameter, but 
simply that there has been a careful con- 
struction of the English hexameter, subject to 
the laws of English accent. Inthe matter of the 
metrical pauses the same rules will not apply 
as exactly as in the Latin, since many of the 
short words are enclitics or proclitics and the 
separate English printed words do not exactly 
correspond to the group of sounds which are 
treated as a single word in pronunciation. 
Bearing this in mind we may apply to ‘‘ Evan- 
geline’’ the three tests by which the classical 
hexameter is usually judged. 

These are: 

I. The relative proportion of dactyls and 
spondees. 

II. The ending of the lines. 

The caesural pauses. 


I. DACTYLS AND SPONDEES. 


In the entire poem (1399 lines), there are six 
spondaic lines: 498, 622, 812, 953, 1106, 1219. 
This number might be reduced by an unusual 
pronunciation of ambrosia/ in line 498, 

*“¢ Threw the long shadows of trees o’er the broad ambrosia 
meadows,” 

All the other spondaic lines have a dacty]l in 
the fourth foot and so do not seem heavy on ac- 
count of the spondee in the fifth. This may 
be illustrated by line 1106, 


*«Into this land at the base of the Ozark mountains,”’ 


In the entire poem, in the first four feet, 
there are 58.8% per cent of dactyls. The per 
cent for the different feet is as follows : 


1. 78.4°3% 
2. §4.390% 
3. 48.106% 
4. 54.605% 


This shows a decided preference for a 
dactylic beginning, with an almost equal 
number of dactyls in the second and fourth 
feet, and a predominance of the spondees in 
the third. In these four feet, there are sixteen 
combinations of the dactyls and spondees, 


though the different combinations do not oc- 
cur with the same frequency. The propor- 
tion of each 1s as follows: 


dddd_ 12.866 

Total 12.866 
ddds_ 8.292 

ddsd 9.435 

dsdd_ 10.579 

sddd 4.575 

Total 32.881 
ddss 8.292 

dssd 10.222 
ssdd__1.358 

dsds_ 8.720 

sdsd 4.145 

sdds_ 3.073 
Total 35.810 
dsss_ Io. 

sdss 3648 

ssds 2.430 

sssd_ I. 

17.585 
ssss 8 


II. THE ENDING OF LINEs. 


As in the case of many a trite piece of 
weighty weather-wisdom, based upon a single 
observance, a line of Horace, A. P. 139, 

‘* Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus,’’ 
has given rise to the statement in reference to 
the humorous effect of a monosyllable at the 
end of a dactylic hexameter line. As the 
monosyllables in Latin form a small part of 
all the words used, we would not expect many 
of them even at the end of a line of prose 
in a Teubner text. When we consider that 
most of the monosyllables in Latin are prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, and interjections, it is 
easy to explain the fewness of the monosy]l- 
labic endings in the works of Vergil, and the 
greater frequency in the Satires of Horace, 
which, from the conversational element, re- 
quired a line of greater flexibility. In ‘‘Evan- 
geline,’’ as there is a very large number of run- 
on lines, monosyllables occur about as fre- 
quently at the end of the line as else- 
where. The only limitation is the neces- 
sities of the meter which preclude the use of 
certain combinations that would not furnish 
the proper successions of accents. Repre- 
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senting monosyllables, dissyllables, etc., by 
their initial letters the combinations mdmm 
and mtm are not used, as the one would 
cause a dissyllable to lose its accent between 
two monosyllables, and the other a tri- 
syllable to be accented on the ultima. The 
table shows the number of the different end- 
ings : 

M. 10.58% 

D. 72.05% 

T. 15.87% 

Q. 1.14% 

-36% 

This shows a decided preference for dis- 
sylabic endings, but as the last two feet are 
of a fixed type, it seems, that the words form- 
ing them ought to be considered together and 
not simply the word ending the line. The per 
cent of the different combinations is as 
follows : 


Total 1.72% 
mmmd 33.31% 
mmdm _ 1.21% 
dmmm _ it. 

Total 36.45% 

mdd -57% 
dmd_ 17.80% 
ddm 3.29% 
Total 21.66% 
mmt 6.65% 
tmm 
dt 7.72% 
td 11.44% 
Total 19.16% 
mq _ 1.07% 
dd .29% 
mmd .07% 
--36% 
Total 1.79% 
87.76% 


This shows that the combinations of 3md 
are the most numerous, followed by m2d and 
dt. Four of the spondaic lines end in two 
dissyllables, while one (1219) has two mono- 
syllables in the fifth foot, 

«It is the compass-flower that the finger of God has planted.” 

The five pentasyllabic endings are the follow- 
ing: Atchafalaya (807, 937), Louisiana (707,862), 
and reverberations (1360). Among the other 


combinations not freely used are tmm (227, 580, 
645, 682, 1227, 1229), and mdd (23, 142, 196, 463 
668, 851, 1056, 1374). In the latter a dissyllabic 
preposition forms the latter part of the dactyl 
in the fifth foot, e. g. line 23: 
“Giving the village its name and pasture to flocks without 
number,” 
Two other lines, 203 
“Darted his own huge shadow, and vanished away into 
darkness,’’ 
and 1363 
“* Gabriel! O my beloved!’ and died away into silence,” 


have the last syllable of away as the first 
syllable of the fifth foot. 

In the remaining 12.14% of the lines, a word 
belongs partly to the fourth and partly to the 
fifth foot, the most common endings being qd, 
tmd, dmmd, and tmmm. 


III. CAESURAL PAUSES. 


It is impossible to treat this part of the 
subject with the same degree of exactness as 
the other parts, since the pauses made are in 
many cases the result of individual pref- 
erence. Only the most prominent features 
will be presented. Those most frequently oc- 
curing are the following : 


Principal Caesura m3 66.8% 
f3 12.6% 
m2and m4 10.4% 

m3and B,D. 4.2% 

The pauses in the remaining lines are vari- 
ously distributed and but few of each kind 
are found. As 88 per cent of the lines end 
a word with the fourth foot, the number of 
bucolic diaereses is very large, but only 227 
end with words which may not be considered 
as enclitics or proclitics. Most of the 227 
lines have a dissyllabic or trisyllabic adjective 
in the fourth foot and there is no pause. 
There remain 69 which may be considered as 
proper diaereses,—59 with m3 caesura, Io 
with m2, f3 or the two combined, as 355. 
* Rose the guests and departed; and silence reigned in the 

household,’’ 

A feminine caesura in the fourth foot is by 
no means rare as there are 42 occurrences,e.g. 
116, 


**Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all 
men.” 
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The first part of the line may have a pause 
in different places—e. g. 

(54) ‘‘ Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice 
of republics.” 

(302) ‘Triumphs; and well I remember a story, that often 
consoled me,” 

(384) ‘“‘ Where the ships, with their wavering shadows, were 
riding at anchor.” 

(1248) ‘‘ Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom 
and the shadow.”’ 

It will be interesting to compare the position 
of the caesural and grammatical pauses and 
see to what extent they do not coincide. The 
latter occur in all parts of the line but gen- 
erally are caesural, only 106 out of 1351 not 
coinciding. Some of the lines are strength- 
ened by the non-coincidence of the two 
pauses, e. g. 

(673) ‘* Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from 
city to city.” 
(1207) “Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each 
other,” — 
(1221) ‘Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the 
desert.” 

Line 501 has five pauses, _ 

“‘Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgiveness, and 
patience,” 


Eight have 4 pauses; 52 have 3; 236 have 2; 
686 have 1, and 416 are without a grammatical 
pause. There is but one case of a pause at the 
end of the fifth foot, 709 


**Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel! others—’ 


At the end of the fourth foot after a dactyl 
there are 11, the preceding word being a 
tri- or dissyllable in all except 1366 and 706, 
**¢ Gabriel Lajeunesse! ’ said other; ‘Oh, yes! we have seen 

him.’”? 
In twelve lines, the fourth foot is a spondee 
followed by a pause preceded by a dis- or tri- 
syllable in all except lines 218 
‘Thus as they sat, there were footsteps heard, and, suddenly 
lifted—” 

and 703. 

*** Gabriel Lajeunesse!’ they said; ‘Oh, yes! we have seen 
him.’” 

There are only three pauses at the end of 
the third syllable of the third foot. 

(748) Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or 
by hearsay—”’ 
(1065) ‘*‘ Farewell’ answered the maiden, and, smiling with 
Basil descended.” 
(1366) ‘Village, and mountain, and woodlands, and, walking 
under their shadow.—” 


Of the 145 pauses at the end of the second 
syllable of the third foot, all but 23 are cae- 
sural. Two of the latter (130, 1221) have the 
pause at the end of a dissyllable. The re- 
mainder have a monosyllable, preceded and 
followed by a pause, at the end of the foot,e.g. 
(223) ‘“‘ Welcome, Basil, my friend! Come, take thy place 
on the settle.’ 

(557) “‘ Tears then filled her eyes, and, eagerly running to 
meet him,—”’ 

(1284) “‘ So was her love diffused, but, like to some odorous 
spices.—”’ 

At the end of the third syllable of the 
second foot there is but one pause, 605, 

“* Benedicite !’ murmured the priest, in tones of compas- 
sion.” 

Of the 38 at the end of the second syllable 
of the second foot, 9 are not caesural, and all, 
excepting line 1248, have the pause after a 
dissyllable. e. g. 727. 

‘* Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more 
worthy of heaven.’’ 

The pauses at the end of dactyls in the first 
foot, 16 in number, are at the end of trisylla- 
bles, except in the lines of 466, 1102 and 1160 
in which three monosyllables begin the line. 
At the end of the second syllable there are 60 
pauses, 33 of which are caesural. Twenty-one 
of these are after dissyllables and 12 after two 
monosyllables. After the first syllable there are 
85 pauses in the first foot, 89 in the second, 551 
in the third, 174 in the fourth, 80 in the fifth, 
and 1 in the sixth, 270, 

**Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, 
hung—” 
R. B. STEELE. 
Lllinois Wesleyan University. 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


Ever since the time when Voltaire wrote his 
‘Siécle de Louis XIV’ this subject has been 
receiving the attention of writers both more and 
less eminent. The demand of modern criti- 
cism that a writer should be explained from his 
surroundings, and presented in his relations to 
what preceded him,—this demand is now so 
generally recognized that we need no longer 
quote Voltaire in illustration of this fact. 

By a sort of unconscious hero-worship, it has 
been customary to associate the great literary 
names of the seventeenth century with the 
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name of the monarch who was the most con- 
spicuous, though by no‘ means the greatest, 
figure in that age of remarkable men. The 
impression has been produced that it was,some- 
how,on account of the reign of this monarch that 
the great writers and artists of the period were 
evoked out of nothingness. 


A consideration of the birth-years of the ma- 
jority of these men must dispel this impression- 
The most favorable example for the popular 
theory is that of Racine, who was one year 
younger than Louis XIV, and who enjoyed 
more than perhaps any other of the great 
writers of the time the direct patronage of this 
King. Itisclear,however,that during the form- 
ative period of Racine’s intellect,the poet could 
not have been much influenced by the reign 
of a monarch who at first differed in nothing 
from his predecessors, and moreover felt too 
inexperienced as yet to take the management of 
affairs from the hands of the ministers, given 
him by his mother. Later on when Louis XIV 
patronized Racine, it was done on the condition 
that the poet should s/op writing dramas in 
order to give his entire time to recording the 
doings of the King; or as a recent writer, Paul 
Albert puts it: * ‘‘On croit rehausser la gloire 
de Racine en le transformant en plat pané- 
gyriste du roi.’”” He was ennobled and called 
to the court, on the condition that he would 
renounce the theatre forever. ‘‘ He received 
the order to give up all,’’ writes Madame de 
Sévigné. ‘ Racine,’ exclaims Madame de La 
Fayette, ‘‘Racine, whom they have drawn 
away from poetry wherein he was inimitable, 
jn order to make of him, for his own misfortune 
and the misfortune of those who have a taste 
for the theatre, a very imitable historian.”’ 

The King was born in 1638. In the years 
before 1660 his influence on literature could 
have amounted to but very little, because up to 
that time he was still under the watchful eyes 
of his mother, Anne of Austria, and his main 
business was to elude her watchfulness, while he 
followed the promptings of his unbridled pas- 
sion for women. Not until 1663 did he authorize 
Colbert to make out a list of distinguished men 
to whom pensions should be given. 


* Paul Albert, ‘ La Litérature francaise au XVII me sitcle, 


But in 1663 Corneille was already fifty-seven 
years old. Descartes had been dead thirteen 
years; Moliére and La Fontaine were forty-two; 
Bossuet,thirty-six,La Rochefoucauld fifty years 
old! The King’s barbarous persecution of 
Jansenism leaves, of course, Pascal entirely out 
of the account; and Pascal would have been 
forty in 1663, had he not died two years before. 
But these are the chief glories of the age called 
that of Louis XIV! The skillful pen of Voltaire 
has placed all these to the credit of this king, 
and the illusion is even now powerful with 
many who lay claim to critical acumen. 

It has been shown that even the relation of 
Louis XIV to Moliére was not what has been 
commonly believed forsolongatime. Moliére 
was simply made use of in order to provide en- 
tertainments for the frivolous court, often at 
merely twenty-four hours’ notice. By doing 
this sort of superficial and, for a man of his gen- 
ius, often contemptible work, he purchased the 
liberty of giving the world those productions on 
which his glory chiefly rests : ‘Le Misanthrope,’ 
‘Le Tartuffe,’ ‘L’Avare,’ ‘Les Femmes savan- 
tes.’ 

The King took little interest in these, and 
he never understood the real greatness of Mol- 
iére. It is utterly unthinkable that the poet 
owed any ot his great inspirations to the influ- 
ence of thecourt. He was greatin spite of that 
influence, not on account of it. 

Moliére’s company received a pension from 
the King, but it is significant that a pension 
twice as great was given to the Italian company 
with which Moliére had nothing todo. Nisard 
in his History of Literature has made much of 
a legendary meeting at dinner between the 
King and Moliére, when the King is said to 
have handed to the poet the wing of a chicken. 
Unfortunately, it is now pretty well established 
that this anecdote dates from the year 1824, 
when it appeared for the first time in the 
memoirs of Madame de Campan, who relates 
it as a family tradition. No critical student of 
the times of Louis XIV ought to have attached 
any belief to such a story. Louis was a great 
king in little things, and he surpassed all kings 
in the matter of the most rigid ceremonial. 

That the King occasionally protected his 
entertaining servant, who knew so well how to 
furnish amusement for the court full of hand- 
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some ladies and noble youth, from the attacks 
of jealous courtiers, or zealous priests, was but 
natural. And yet Moliére had to petition for 
years before the King gave permission that 
‘ Tartuffe’ might be played. 

The facts stated show the mistake of Voltaire 
and his followers. Louis XIV was not the 
enlightened friend and Mecenas of literature, 
as hitherto so often represented: he loved 
splendor, pleasures of the senses in the lowest 
sense of the term, military vainglory and the 
stateliness of an elaborate ceremonial adapted 
to the most trivial details. 

With unreasoning anger and simply following 
the impulse he had received from his Jesuit 
advisers, he pursued Jansenism, that mild form 
of moral Protestantism which the Catholic re- 
ligion seemed, at least for a brief time, to be 
able to tolerate. Later he gave way entirely 
to narrow bigotry, and to the ruthless perse- 
cution of the last remnant of Protestantism when 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had again 
opened the question of civil war. The Pro- 
testants were too few in number, though they 
represented the most industrious part of the 
population; therefore resistance was useless, 
and the only defense was emigration. Abomi- 
nable wars, carried on in the face of every 
principle of international law and common 
honesty, finally reduced the kingdom to the 
verge of bankruptcy. The terrible defeats of 
the French armies at Blenheim, Turin, Ramil- 
lies, and Malplaquet more than offset the ques- 
tionable glory obtained in earlier years by the 
hosts led by Condé and Turenne; and the close 
of the reign of this King who had given himself 
the by-name ‘‘Soleil,’” showed.an impoverished 
country, and a loss of one third of its popu- 
lation. 

That group of great writers which has given 
so much brilliancy to the reign of Louis XIV, 
was the outcome not of the reign of this king, 
but of certain pre-existing conditions. With 
Louis XIV the royal influence attained its 
greatest power, but reached a point whence 
it rapidly declined; yet the literature of the 
eighteenth century cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the age of Louis XIV,and in 
this respect, the latter is of very great import- 
ance. Louis XV only emphasized all that was 


weak and wicked in the reign and system of his 


dredecessor, so that a reaction was inevitable. 
Louis XIV explains not only Louis XV, but also 
Rousseau and the French revolution. 

But while the facts here stated are true and 
may be proven by the inspection of records now 
open to any one,it would be wrong to overlook 
certain other facts of the reign of this monarch 
which explain, in connection with events of the 
reign of Louis XIII, the exceptional prepond- 
erance of French literature in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The modern |fer- 
ature of Germany did not really come to 'the 
front until the last decade of the eightetnth 
century, and the other European literatures 
seemed to live rather on their past glory, that 
to exert themselves in a struggle for supéri- 
ority. 

After Milton’s death English literature Can 
boast of no great poet until we reach Burns 
and Byron, the contemporaries of Schiller 4nd 
Goethe, as well as of Alfieri. French literattre 
kept its ascendancy for almost a century ahd 
a half. It needed the horrors of the wars of 
the First Republic, followed by the still greater 
horrors of those of the First Napoleon, to 
reduce French literature to a subordinate 
position, from which it did not recover until 
Lamartine, De Musset and Victor Hugo had 
reached man’s estate. 

What were the causes of that long period of 
preponderance ?, we may naturally ask. 

I believe that these causes are largely to be 
found in the two great facts of the centralization 
of power in the capital, and the consolidation of 
the whole country itself. 

Except during the period of the English wars, 
France has been allowed to build up its govern- 
ment without interference from without. Even 
when she has encroached on her neighbor’s 
territory,she has rarely been much molested in 
the conquests thus made. The reasons for this 
must be found in the excellent natural bound- 
aries of France itself, and in the weakness 
of her neighbors, Germany and Italy. Both of 
these latter countries were in a process of dis- 
integration, while France was adding stone 
after stone to her national edifice. The Re/ 
formation had divided all Germany into two 
hostile camps; but the Protestant party was 
too strong to be crushed by the Catholic power, 
as itwasin France. Saint Bartholomew’s Eve 
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was for France an extraordinary political 
measure, and political measures likewise of 
great importance were the wars of Richelieu, 
which ended in the downfall of the Huguenot 
power. The skill of Mazarin had succeeded in 
inserting in the treaty of peace made at the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War, a clause which 
declared every petty German prince to bea 
European sovereign. This practically de- 
stroyed the Empire, which henceforth could 
count only on the voluntary support of its 
princes. The Turks and Hungarians at one 
end of the Empire and the French at the other, 
made self-preservation a difficult matter, and 
hence there could be no thought of consolida- 
tion. Now all this was different in France. 
A civil war had been made impossible, thanks 
to the energetic measures of the King in 
expunging Protestantism. Province after pro- 
vince was incorporated, and the capital reaped 
the benefit of every extension of power. The 
court became the center of the system, and the 
idea could arise in the head of the most perfect 
of the French kings, merely regarded as a 
king, to call himself the ‘‘sun’”’ of this system. 
Henceforth Paris absorbed all the best literary 
and artistic strength of the nation. It was the 
head of the nation, and this head grew at the 
expense of the body. 

Who can fail to see in the fact of a great 
centralized power the true explanation of the 
exceptional duration of the influence of French 
literature which we have just noted ? 

It 1s because Louis XIV contributed so 
greatly to this result that his reign must ever 
be of especial interest, not only to the his- 
torian, but also to the student of literature. 


C. A. EGGERT. 
Vanderbilt University. 


THE DOCTRINE OF BILINGUALISM 
AGAIN. 


In answering Professor Earle’s rejoinder to 
my article on Bilingualism, I wish to point out 
first, that I was combatting a statement for 
which no single argument had ever been ad- 
vanced by Professor Earle or by any one else. 
The doctrine of Bilingualism rested solely 
upon the assertion that such a fact did exist 
with certain examples that were said to be 


accounted for by the theory. Against an as- 
sertion, unsupported by proof of any sort, 
even “‘a vague flight of reasons’’ might be of 
some importance. There is, besides, no rea- 
son to suppose that all of those I cited as 
having noted the use of word-pairs accept the 
doctrine of Professor Earle, so that I am 
by no means arraying myself against any 
such list of authorities as I quoted in my 
last paper. One other point of fundamental 
importance in such a discussion I should like 
to emphasize. This I may best do by quoting 
the words of Professor Napier of Oxford in 
relation to another instance of oft-asserted 
French influence. He says in the Academy of 
January 14, 1894: 

**When any feature of language is ascribed 
to foreign influence, the onus probandi dis- 
tinctly rests with those who advance or uphold 
their view. They must show, on the one 
hand, that there is need for such an assump- 
tion—that the language would not naturally, 
and out of its own resources, have developed 
the feature in question without any influence 
from without; and they must, on the other 
hand, bring positive evidence to show that the 

articular foreign language did exercise the 
influence ascribed to it.” 

Professor Earle says in his February letter 
to this Journal, that I developed two tangible 
points in my first paper, regarding (1) ’’ the 
bilingual couplings in Chaucer” and (2) the 
word-pairs in the Alfredian translation. He 
then procceds to say that the second fact has 
no relation to the other and so disposes of it. 
Now is not Professor’s Earle’s attempt to limit 
the discussion to what he called, ‘ bilingual 
couplings in Chaucer’' merely begging the 
question? Have we nota larger group of facts 
to be accounted for? It seems to me so. 
Taking the whole history of English together, 
we find an employment in every period of two, 
sometimes three, fairly synonymous words for 
the same general idea. I put the fact in the 
simplest possible form without suggesting in 
the statement the slightest reason for it. The 
phenomenon in question includes the use of 
two or more fairly synonymous words both in 
original works and in translations, both in 
poetry and prose. It does not seem best in this 
place to quote examples for all of these, but I 
shall be glad to do it if the fact is called in 
question. Of these word-pairs,—for as most of 
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the examples consist of two rather than three 
words I shall use this terem—some proportion, 
not more than half for Chaucer, consists of one 
foreign and one native word. It is to account 
for this small proportion of the examples ot 
word-pairs that Professor Earle has set up his 
doctrine of bilingualism. The hypothesis 
leaves out of account entirely all word-pairs 
in the larger sense, all groupings of fairly 
synonymous words without regard to race 
origin. Now may I not fairly ask, should not 
word-pairs rather than ‘bilingual’ word-pairs 
be considered in accounting for the phenom- 
ena? And, other things being equal, should 
not a theory which accounts for the larger 
groups of similiar facts be accepted, in prefer- 
ence to one which accounts for a part only of 
the group, even if that part is bound together 
by a special peculiarity, in this case biling- 
ualism ? 

I did no more than suggest such a theory in 
my first paper. But more and more it seems 
to me reasonable to suppose that the phenom- 
enon in question is nothing but rhetorical am- 
plification due to the natural desire to em- 
phasize an idea even at the expense of repeti- 
tion. This is exemplified in the older literature 
not only in the repetition of the idea in single 
words, but in clauses and sentences as well. 
Moreover such a theory would account for the 
phenomena occuring in various forms of litera- 
ture as well as in various languages. 

But let us examine the reasons which Pro- 
fessor Earle now advances for ‘ bilingual coup- 
lings’ in Chaucer. By the time of Chaucer he 
says, ‘‘this novel word-coupling had acquired 
the force of habit which had involved the 
oblivion of its original condition. No amount 
of monolingual couplings in the fourteenth 
century will suffice to furnish an argument 
against the bilingual origin of the habit.”” Now 
I am far from denying that with two different 
peoples closely associated, as for instance upon 
the border land between two countries, there 
might be something like bilingual coupling in 
speech. My contention is, however, that this 
would beaconscious coupling of words from the 
two languages. In only one way, so far as I 
can see, could such a conscious coupling of 
words become a habit,’’ that is an unconsci- 
ous tendency ofspeech. Certain pairs of words 


might be used so frequently that they would 
become established formulae, when all thought 
of origin would of course be forgotten. If this 
be true, it rests with Professor Earle to show 
that the ‘ bilingual couplings’ of Chaucer are 
inherited formulae, and that they differ in this 
respect from twice or nearly twice as many 
monolingual couplings found in the same 
author. I need not say anything in addition 
to what I said in my first paper against the 
conscious coupling of French and English 
words by such a writer as Chaucer, for if I under- 
stand him, Professor Earle believes that Chau- 
cer, or any writer after the fusion of the races, 
would use bilingual pairs only by force of a 
‘habit’ established in the preceding centuries. 


In my first paper I refrained from discussiug 
the exact nature of the word-pairs cited either 
by myselfor by others. I have spoken of them 
as fairly synonymous pairs. But Professor 
Earle has questioned the soundness of my 
groups of pairs from Chaucer,quite beyond my 
own admission that some might be criticised 
though,as I still think, without materially chang- 
ing the proportions. Moreover he asserts, in 
order to separate more sharply the pairs I 
cited from the so-called Alfredian Bede, that 
‘‘what we have to do with is the coupling of 
words which are destined to interpret each 
other.”” The implication is that the ‘ bilingual 
couplings’ are all of this sort. Yet in the very 
examples quoted to illustrate the theory in the 
Philology of the English Tongue, did not 
Professor Earle somewhat stretch the point to 
agree with the theory? For -instance take 
Chaucer’s line (Prol. 869) : 


He was a riht good wriht; a carpenter ”’ 


Now writht is a less distinctive term than 
carpenter as shown by its use both in Old and - 
and in Middle English. It is to limit the more 
general term, rather than to give an exact 
equivalent, that Chaucer adds the French 
word, not as a French word, but as one al- 
ready in use for wrth¢ in one particular sense. 
Or take another of Professor Earle’s examples, 
the line in describing the knight, 


“Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye.”’ 


Is Professor Earle quite justified in saying so 
emphatically ‘‘ ¢routhe is honour and fredom 
is curteisye?’’ Would it not be rather difficult 
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to prove that these are exactly synonymous 
pairs, and not partially synonymous words 
used as a modern writer might use them, 
because the two more exactly express and 
emphasize the thought of the poet? 

Professor Earle implies that in my first article 
I misinterpreted his purpose in referring to 
‘bilingualism.’ If so I regret it, although I do 
not now see that I have interpreted his words 
in any other sense than those who have bor- 
rowed and extended his doctrine. The doctrine 
itself, it seems to me, rests not only on a mis- 
taken notion of language, but on that mistaken 
conception as to the relation of the French 
and English during the Norman period,which 
the eminent services of the historians Free- 
man, Stubbs and others of the school, have 
as yet been unable to correct. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Cornell University. 


EMILIA GALOTTI, 11. 6. 


IN an essay, entitled ‘Zu Lessing’s Emilia 
Galotti,’ in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, xxvi, pp. 229' ff., Schoene points 
out a_ striking inconsistency in Lessing’s 
famous drama. 

In the sixth scene of the second act, Emilia 
tells her mother how the prince confessed his 
love to herinchurch. While she was praying, 
she said she heard somebody talking to her: 


‘*Es sprach von Schénheit, von Liebe... .. es beschwor 
mich,” 


When she turned she recognized the prince. 
She did not dare to stir for fear of attracting 
the attention of those about them: 


Er sprach ; ud ich hab’geantwortet. Aber was er sprach» 
was ich ihm geantwortet,—fillt mir es noch bei, so ist es gut, 
so will ich es oo sagen, meine Mutter. Itzt weiss ich von 
dem allen nichts. Meine Sinne hatten mich verlassen,”’ 


Now, the prince speaking to his confidant 
Marinelli of this meeting, in the third scene of 
the third act, says: 


**Mit allen Schmeicheleien and Betheurungen onan?’ ich 
thr auch nicht ein Wort auspressen, Stumm und niederge- 
schlagen und zitternd stand sie da; wie eine Verbrecherin, 
die ihr Todesurtheil hirte. Ihre Angst steckte mich an, ich 
zitterte mit, und schloss mit einer Bitte um Vergebung.” 


The two statements doubtless are irreconcil- 
able, and Schoene wonders how such incon- 
sistencies manage to escape notice in works 
which are read and commented upon by 


thousands. The following is the nearest ap- 
proach to an explanation Schoene can find 


(p. 233): 

‘‘Es ist unverkennbar, dass es dem plane 
des stiickes und seiner ganzen_verwickelung 
weit besser entspricht, wenn Emilia die lie- 
beserklarung des prinzen mit erschrockenem 
und entriistetem schweigen anhért, als wenn 
sie ihm durch antworten anlass und recht gibt, 
weiter zu ihr zu reden; denn nach Lessings 
plane muss Emilia absolut schuldlos und 
das willenlose opfer einer ruchlosen intrigue 
sein, der sie nur durch den tod entriickt 
werden kann. Dagegen ist widerum bei der 
schilderung, welche Emilia von der begeg- 
nung gibt,ein psychologisch iiberaus wirksamer 
zug, dass sie ihm geantwortet hat, aber in ih- 
rem entsetzen nicht mehr weiss weder was sie 
gg jones noch was er zu ihr gesprochen 

at. Dessen wird man recht inne, wenn man 
die den widerspruch hineintragenden worte 
aus dem berichte der Emilia hinwegdenkt 
oder das schweigen aus dem prinzlichen 
berichte an ihre stelle zu setzen versucht. 

Und hierin wird auch die erklarung fiir 
diesen wie fiir viele ahnliche widerspriiche 
liegen, die selbst bei grossen dichtern gele- 
gentlich mit untergelaufen sind. Sie entspringen 
nicht sowol aus fliichtigkeit oder vergess- 
lichkeit, als vielmehr aus dem momentanen 
tibergewicht, das die einzelscene oder einzel- 
schilderung in der schaffenden phantasie ge- 
wonnen hat, so dass sie sich fiir den augen- 
blick aus dem gebote ldst, welches die 
gesamtkomposition ihr auferlegt.’’ 

This explanation does not seem cither satis- 
factory or even tenable. 

Never was such a piece of dramatic algebra 
put on the boards as is ‘Emilia Galotti.’ 
Every line, almost every word, betrays calcu- 
lation on the part of the author. This calcu- 
lation is not always advantageous to the 
piece. To read ‘Gétz von Berlichingen’ 
(which compared with ‘Emilia Galotti’ may 
be called a ‘‘ genialer Klecks’’) immediately 
after Lessing’s drama is almosta relief. Off 
and on Lessing worked many years at his 
‘Emilia.’ He was by temperament a thinker 
rather than a creator in literary matters, and 
this natural tendency to reason out everything, 
and not to leave ugly flaws, was greatly 
heightened by his desire to prove himself 
equal to the high standards which he had 
established in his critical writings, especially 
in his ‘Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’ Hence 
it seems more probable that the inconsistency 


quoted above has a psychological reason, that 
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it is caused by the character of Emilia, or of 
the prince, or of both, and is not to be ex- 
plained on the ground that the ‘‘ momentane 
tibergewicht, das die einzelscene oder einzel- 
schilderung in der schaffenden phantasie ge- 
wonnen hat’”’ causes the poet to be blind for 
the time being. 

All through the drama Emilia shows that 
the prince has made an impression on her. 
Erich Schmidt (‘Lessing,’ vol. II, p. 201; 
notes, p. 00) has pointed out how significant 
it is that in the scene (II, 6.) in which she tells 
her mother of the meeting with the prince, 
she refers- to the latter (without having 
mentioned him before) as ‘ihn selbst,’’ so 
that Claudia asks ‘‘ Wen, ihn selbst ?’’ That 
is, her thoughts were buried with him. Sheis 
dazzled by the prince. The daughter of 
Claudia, though pure and strong, may be sup- 
posed to have inherited some of her mother’s 
strong penchant for titled gentlemen. It 1s to 
be noticed that Lessing takes great care never 
to make the prince appear brutal. He is 
weak and criminal, but not coarse: he can 
be delicate. His behavior towards Emilia is 
respectful, even timid, throughout (cf. III, 3, 
where he says: 


“Thre Angst steckte mich an, ich zitterte mit, und schloss 
mit einer Bitte um Vergebung. Kaum getrau ich mir, sie 
wieder anzureden.”’ 


Even towards Orsina he is cruelly cold, but. 


not brutal. Emilia feels his fascination, and 
she knows how human she is. Odoardo says 
to her (V, 7): 

* Auch du hast nur Ein Leben zu verlieren ” 


and she answers, 
** Und nur eine Unschuld.”’ 
Opoarpo : 
** Die tiber alle Gewalt erhaben ist.”’ 

* Aber nicht tiber alle Verfiihrung,—Gewalt ! Gewalt! wer 
kann der Gewalt nicht trotzen? Was Gewalt heisst ist 
nichts. Verfiihrung ist die wahre Gewalt.—Ich habe Blut, 
mein Vater; so jungendliches, so warmes Blut als eine, Auch 
meine Sinne sind Sinne. Ich stehe fiir nichts. Ich bin fur 
nichts gut. Ich kenne das Haus der Grimaldi. Es ist das 
Haus der Freude. Eine Stunde da, unter den Augen meiner 
Mutter; und es erhob sich so mancher Tumult in meiner 
Seele, den die strengsten Uebungen der Religion kaum in 
Wochen besinftigen konnten. 


Schoene errs when he says ‘“‘ Nach Lessings 
plane muss Emilia absolut schuldlos und das 
willenlose opfer einer ruchlosen intrigue 
sein.’’ On the contrary, in making Emilia 
essentially human, Lessing simply carries out 
a principle which he had preached in the 


‘Dramaturgie,’ according to which even the 
good characters in a drama must have their 
weaknesses, and no absolutely guiltless people 
should be made to suffer. 

Thus: ‘Dramaturgie,’ 74stes Stiick: ‘“ Die 
Tragédie,nimmt er [Aristoteles] an,soll Mitleid 
und Schrecken erregen und daraus folgert 
er, dass der Held derselben weder ein ganz 
tugendhafter Mann, noch ein vdélliger Bése- 
wicht sein miisse;’’ 82stes Stiick: ‘‘ Das 
ganzlich unverschuldete Ungliick eines recht- 
schaffenen Mannes, * Aristoteles, ist kein 
Stoff fiir das Trauerspiel, denn esist grasslich.”’ 
“Der Gedanke ist an und fiir sich selbst 
grasslich, dass es Menschen geben kann, die 
ohne alle ihr Verschulden ungliicklich sind. 
Die Heiden hatten diesen grasslichen Ge- 
danken so weit von sich zu entfernen gesucht, 
als mdglich; und wir wollten ihn nahren?”’ 
‘*Ein Mensch kann sehr gut sein, und doch 
mehr als eine Schwachheit haben, mehr 
als einen Fehler begehen, wodurch er sich in 
ein unabsehliches Ungliick stiirzet, das uns mit 
Mitleid und Wehmuth erfiillt, ohne im Gering- 
sten grasslich zu sein wel es die natiirliche 
Folge seines Fehlers ist.’’ 

We are to sympathize with Emilia all the 
more deeply, because the noble and strong 
girl 1s not a saint without temptations. Les- 
sing even brings out too strongly this weak- 
ness of Emilia. We are sometimes puzzled, 
and the absurd question has been asked more 
than once whether Emilia loved the prince. 

Now, the explanation for the inconsistency 
referred to above may be found precisely in the 
fascination which the prince has for Emilia 
and of which she is conscious to her own 
terror. She replied nothing when the prince 
spoke to her in church. For why should the 
prince lie to Marinelli on the subject, and 
later say to Emilia. (iii, 5.) 

‘* Auch ward ich durch die sprachlose Bestiirzung, mit der 


Sie es anhirten, oder vielmehr nicht anhirten genugsam 
bestraft’’ ? 


While telling her mother of the meeting in 
church, however,her confusion and fright make 
her forget what actually happened. She indis- 
tinctly remembers feeling a touch of joy in spite 
of her fear and indignation, and she remembers 
her being strongly tempted to say something to 
the prince. Hence, when talking to her mother, 
she believes she really answered him. She 
actually admits that she did not tear herselt 
from him, but excuses that on the plea that 


** Mich von ihm loszuwinden, wiirde die Vorbeigehenden zu 
aufmerksam auf uns gemacht haben.”’ 
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Thus by telling her mother that she spoke 
to the prince, she subtly, though uncon- 
sciously, confesses her weakness for him, 
and the passage is another of those fine 
psychological touches of which the play is 
full. 

C. KLENZE. 
Chicago University. 


DANTE. 


A companion to Dante. From the German of 
G. A. Scartazzini. By Arthur John Butler, 
New York: 8vo, pp. 115, Macmillan & Co., 
1893. 

Mr. Butler, the well-known translator and 

commentator of the ‘ Commedia,’ has rendered 

a real service to the students of Dante by the 

translation of Scartazzini’s ‘ Handbuch.’ The 

only fault that I should be inclined to find is 
with his notion of translating at all, instead of 
writing an independent Companion of his own. 

We should have had to wait longer no doubt, 

but I cannot help believing that the book would 

have been more satisfactory when completed. 

But it is the part of wisdom to be contented 

with what we have when we can get nothing 

better, and I know of nothing in English that 
equals in convenience and usefulness this trans- 
lation of Scartazzini. 

It is a curious and interesting figure, that of 
the Protestant pastor of a remote parish in 
Switzerland, who seems to have spent all his 
life and all his energies in the study of Dante, 
until better acquainted in all probability with 
the literature bearing directly and indirectly 
upon Dante than any man has ever been, and 
as well acquainted with Dante himself as the 
best equipped Dante scholar. It is difficult 
not to be attracted by the man as he shows 
himself in his numerous writings; his ardor, 
his ingenuousness, his mobility even, are cap- 
tivating, and if it is safer to depend upon his 
facts than upon his conclusions, that is perhaps 
an additional reason for admiring him, and an 
additional stimulus to scrutinizing the facts he 
gives us with such perfect sincerity. 

The ‘ Handbuch’ was written, he tells us in 
his preface, in answer to the numerous requests 
for a German translation of the Prolegoment. 


This he could neither make up his mind to do 
himself nor to direct another in doing, so that 
possessing, as Mr. Butler says, practically two 
mother tongues, he determined to write an 
entirely new book, using the Prolegomeni as 
he would use any other book. He character- 
istically cautions critics against pointing out 
something that the book ought to contain and 
does not, adding that he has at his command 
such an abundance of material that it would 
have been much easier for him to write two 
such volumes than one. In the nature of the 
case, the ‘Handbuch’ and the Prolegomeni 
are alike in plan and treatment, and ina general 
way in conclusions also. Such difference of 
view as can be noted is no doubt in the direction 
of general scepticism, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Butler’s language suggests a greater differ- 
ence than really exists. 

Scartazzini defends warmly in his preface the 
right of any man in the interest of truth to 
change his opinions, but he seems to misunder- 
stand the nature of the charge brought against 
him. No honest man can stick to an opinion 
which he believes false, simply because he has 
once committed himself to a belief in it. But 
it may fairly be demanded of anybody who 
appears as an instructor of the public, that he 
shall not be rash in forming an opimion nor 
hasty in changing it when once formed. I think 
that the impression made by nearly all his dis- 
cussions of controverted points must be that 
of a man to whom a new argument appeals 
with such force as to make him, for the moment, 
unable to see any weight in what can be said 
against it. Bartoli is as cautious as Scartazzini 
in accepting the traditional statements concern- 
ing Dante, but it is hard to imagine him chang- 
ing his mind, unless from the discovery of new 
evidence, or, at the very least, after long and 
most careful deliberation. Hence a change of 
opinion in Bartoli would carry with it a signifi- 
cance which no one would attach to a similar 
change in Scartazzini. The same haste which 
allowed the author of the ‘ Handbuch,’ who 
certainly knows his Dante, to affirm that the 
angel in /nf. 1X was /autlos, makes him forget 
that some poets have celebrated the lady of 
their love by the real name, makes him appar- 
ently imagine that what is related in sections 
26, 27 and 28 of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ could not 
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apply to Beatrice Portinari by reason of the 
dates; does he think people began to admire 
her only after her father’s death? 


Mr. Butler has pointed out some of these 
inconsistencies and negligences in the notes, 
and perhaps as fully as was necessary; not 
many are likely to use the book who cannot 
pursue the subject further, and for them the 
indications in the notes will point out the way 
to follow. It is also true that even excessive 
scepticism is rather refreshing after the exces- 
sive credulity of half a century since, which 
lingers still in some quarters; Dean Plumptre 
even presumes that Dante may have wor- 
shipped in Wells cathedral! But none the less 
is the attitude a false one; to assume that any- 
thing said about Dante is false as soon as a 
hypothetical origin can be found for it that is not 
inherently foolish and self-contradictory, will 


some day seem as absurd as the other assump- 


tion branded by Mr. Butler, ‘‘that anything 
that it was nice to think Dante had done, he 
had done, if it could not be proved that he had 
not done it.”’ 

It is this attitude of Scartazziri that makes 
me regret that Mr. Butler did not write a book 
of his own instead of translating another man’s. 
Aside from this nothing but good can be said 
of it. It is clear in plan, full in treatment, and 
accurate in statement of fact. As tothe general 
interpretation of the symbolism, there can 
never be unanimity of opinion, and while in my 
judgment Scartazzini’s theory fails in some 
important particulars, no Dante student can 
afford to overlook the theory itself nor the 
arguments by which he supports it. It is need- 
less to say that the translation shows the 
precision and good judgment to which Mr. 
Butler has accustomed his readers. 


E. L. WALTER. 
University of Michigan. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


History of English: A sketch of the origin 
and development of the English language 
with examples, down to the present day. 
By A. C. CuHampneys, M. A., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


A book planned to serve as an introduction to 
a subject so vast and difficult as the History of 
English must necessarily sacrifice some desir- 
able qualities. Exhaustive and _ scientific 
treatment must go first,perhaps, but the quality 
of interest should by an equal law of necessity 
be preserved. And such has been the result 
in this sketch of the origin and development 
of the English language by Mr. Champneys. 
When preparing this history the author might 
have set before him many models and repeated 
for us a work after the old school, but he has 
avoided this and has successfully sought to com- 
bine all that was best in later designs. Instead 
of rewriting Mr. Sweet, or condensing Prof. 
Skeat,—a great temptation, this latter,—he has 
openly and reasonably borrowed the best from 
them and others, and allowed the whole to 
pass through the crucible of his own critical 
sense of value. So the value of the more 
scientific, though one-sidedly _ historical, 
methods of exposition of English grammar has 
been appreciated, and at the same time the 
more problematical questions of philology and 
petty quibblings of etymology have been set 
aside. This writer tells the history of English 
in a narrative form, relating it in a style at once 
entertaining and instructive. So charmingly 
has this style been employed that the reader, 
be he student or not,is bound to follow the story 
from chapter to chapter, unconscious that the 
subject deals with the dry bones of philology 
and is not the most veritable English romance. 
How has the historian been able to do this? 
The history of the English language is 
essentially the history of Britian; the history 
of the Britons repelled by the Anglés and 
Saxons, the history of the Angles and Saxons 
attacked and driven southward by the Danes, 
the history, finally, of the conquest of all by 
the Normans. What a contrast to the con- 
quests of the English tongue to-day in Amer- 
ica! Here English overwhelms Roman, Celt, 
Teuton, and what not, without struggle. 
While relating the history of the country he has 
deduced the history of the language, summing 
up at the close of each great invasion the 
changes and survival of the English. The 
language is the offspring of conflict and change, 
and is even now easily susceptible to the influ- 
ence of its surroundings. Only last May, a 
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learned body of German teachers was debating 
whether the English of Liverpool was not 
purer than that of London. This,too, after eight 
centuries of development, counting from the 
Conquest of 1066, in London. This proves one 
thing for the English of London, aside from 
the English of the German choice, that it is not 
fixed, not provincial, but open to all the tem- 
poral and local changes that have been wrought 
in London itself for the past eight hundred 
years. Pure English means something more 
than the English of the unadulterated North- 
erner, just as grammatical English means 
something more than the mere conformity to 
the genius of the language. Power, education, 
wealth and travel have made for English lang- 
uage, if its history be read aright, as much as 
they have made for English Empire. 

The English language, therefore, has always 
been closely in touch with the history of the 
English people. This phase of the subject Mr 
Champneys has successfully emphasized by 
furnishing data which the most careless reader 
cannot pass without having received some 
impressions more or less vivid. 

In the first seven chapters, the place of the 
English among the great Indo-European fami- 
lies is discussed. The term Indo-European, 
is more significant than Aryan, on the one 
hand, for this has to be explained and then 
warned against ; or Indo-Germanic,on the other 
hand, which is a very complimentary word for 
the people using it. Having now founda place 
for the English among the Teutonic languages, 
we are prepared to enter chapter eight, and to 
enter with the English into Britian. Here the 
history starts and the first chapters could have 
been arranged as a preface, though students 
fail to read prefaces. Old English, before the 
Norman Conquest,is by force of fate and history 
Anglo-Saxon. The English began to settle in 
Britian about 449 A. D., and after all these 
centuries the different English dialects of to- 
day correspond more or less to the main divi- 
sions of these settlements. From the first there 
was a struggle for supremacy among the four 
principal dialects. There were the Kentish 
and Mercian, the Northumbrian with its Caed- 
mon, the Father of English poetry, and the 
West Saxon, with Winchester as its capital, the 
political and literary centre of England under 


the reign of Alfred the Great, the royal author, 
at whose death the literature in English ‘“‘ was 
far superior to that in any spoken or ‘modern’ 
language in Europe.’’ ‘And yet it is not to 
the Kentish, Northumbrian or West Saxon, but 
to the East Midland popular or ‘ vulgar’ Eng- 
lish, as altered by contact with the Danes, that 
our Modern English is mainly due.’’ 

Leaving, however, the grander lines of his- 
tory, there are to be considered the more speci- 
fic differences among the dialects, and particu- 
larly the phonological, inflectional; in a word, 
all grammatical distinctions of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The book being elementary is wisely 
free from technical expressions ; but has not the 
absence of such terms as ab/aut and umlaut 
impaired the clearness of this part of the work ? 
Instead of using the word ad/auf, note 
what a variety of explanatory phrases the 
author has had to employ: ‘‘ the second class 
of perfects consists of those which are formed 
by a change (graduation) of the vowel of the 
stem,’’ and, a few lines below, this ‘‘vowel- 
graduation,” this ‘‘ alternation (graduation) of 
the vowel,’’ etc. In case of the examples just 
cited, the vowel has probably been changed 
because of accent and tone, but what about the 
vowel-change in the noun and adjective? Here 
the vowel-change is produced by a sound— 
‘*a sound just coming to affect a sound before 
it.’ This too the author calls ‘‘caange of 
vowel,”’ ‘“‘mutation”’ or ‘‘modification.’? Thus 
the beginner is sadly confused by the use of 
the same nomenclature for an entirely differ- 
ent set of phenomena. Another group of ad- 
jectives might have been added to those cited 
as being affected by this vowel-change. 
Equally strange is the omission of the most 
important, (and, in fact, the only West Saxon 
form, according to Sievers), reduplicated verb 
in Old English, AeA. In stating that the oldest 
English reduplication ‘‘seems to have been 
regularly formed with the diphthong @o,’’ and 
this perhaps developed from /, as in dide, dyde, 
no intimation is given that vowel-gradation 
together with reduplication may have affected 
the forms of the survivals, or that contraction 
of the reduplication with the radical syllable 
has caused that two-fold system of vowels found 
in the perfects of reduplicating verbs. And 
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can did be called ‘‘the one obviously redupli- 
cated perfect that has lived down to our day’’ ? 

Of course, when Mr. Champneys avers that 
“‘no language ever borrows its grammar, the 
inflexions of its verbs and substantatives’’ he 
is stating an important feature of English. 
And in line with this, there has been an inter- 
esting discussion over a case of borrowing 
carried on recently between Profs. Napier and 
Earle. It is concerning the prevalency of the 
s-plurality in modern English. Prof. Napier 
deduced from a study of the Chronicle of 1122- 
31 and the Ormulum that ‘‘when two different 
languages are brought into contact, the influ- 
ence of one upon the other is first made appar- 
ent in the borrowing of words and phrases, 
and the proportion of such loan-words may, 
especially during the earlier periods of contact, 
be taken as a trustworthy guage of the amount 
of influence exercised by the one on the other.” 
This principle applied to the two works men- 
tioned would mean that borrowed words and 
phrases are the first results of influence and 
that the passive language will adopt these 
earlier than it will admit flexional change, and 
therefore in the list of borrowed words decides 
whether the influence is sufficient to impart 
a flexional change. The above works have 
few borrowed words, hence Prof. Napier argues 
that the influence of French was not sufficient to 
cause the native s-plural to become universal. 
But Prof. Earle answers, ‘‘our s-plurality 
received a strange impulse from the French, 
especially as illustrated on the pages of the 
Chronicle,’’ hence he declares himself ‘‘unable 
to pass from the plurals of the time of the 
Norman Conquest to those of sixty years later 
and not feel that the change must be due toan 
external cause.”’ 

The period known as Middle English 
occupies the next four chapters, in which 
we review the standing of the dialects and 
literature at the time of the Conquest itself, as 
well as their rapid fall after the same. In 
reducing the dialects to the same level, low 
level,the effect has not been toostrongly stated. 
“West Saxon was no longer the Court lang- 
uage. Winchester was no longer the one 
capital of England. ‘At Easter,’ we are told, 
‘William wore his crown at Winchester, at 
Pentacost at Westminster, and at mid-winter 


(Christmas) at Gloucester.’’’ So all the dia- 
lects are again on equal footing, as it were, and 
had to start the race anew. We know which 
won it, the East Midland. Position was every- 
thing and the Dane had done good work in 
preparing the way. 

Starting with the East Midland, the author 
puts us on the right line to trace the origin of 
our standard English. After the Conquest the 
Northumbrian was developing into Lowland 
Scotch, Southern English was becoming more 
old-fashioned,and West Midland was approach- 
ing nearer to the East Midland dialect. ‘‘Now, 
at the middle of the fourteenth century we are 
approaching the time when one dialect was to 
become the standard dialect of English. This 
was certain to happen after the French lost 
its ascendency.’’ Chaucer,born and reared 
a Londoner, wrote the London dialect which 
was 1n the main East Midland, with a strong 
dash of Southern clinging toit. But Chaucer’s 
work was not alone the transmitter of East 
Midland English into standard English. The 
Bible translation of Wyclif and his friends was 
important in establishing the English we are 
using to-day. 

The many changes and rapid growth of 
English from the days of Chaucer down 
through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
to the present are presented with specimens 
selected from English prose and poetry, from 
the time of Chaucer to Macaulay. The closing 
chapter of these interesting data regarding the 
development of the English language from 
century to century is devoted to a survey of most 
English dialects at the present day. 

The complete Index and the maps portray- 
ing the position of the Indo-European lang- 
uages at the present day, and that of the Eng- 
lish dialects in the fourteenth century,are most 
commendable and instructive. 

CHARLES F. McCLumpPnHa. 


_ Ripon College. 


FRENCH PHONETICS. 
Kortfattet fransk lydlaere til brug for laerere 
og studerende. af Kristoffer Nyrop. Med 
atbildninger. 120 pp. Kgbenhavn: Phil- 
ipsens forlag. 1893. 
THE well-known philologist, professor at the 
University of Copenhagen, has rendered a 
great service to phonetists in general, who 
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know French and Danish, and to students 
and teachers of French in his country, by 
publishing his short manual of French pho- 
netics. It is an excellent little book, com- 
posed in a clear and concise style, and based 
to a great extent on previous works of other 
phonetists, especially those of Paul Passy, 
but unquestionably also on the author’s own 
experience and researches. Highly interest- 
ing are his occasional remarks upon analogies 
and differences of sound in the Danish lan- 
guage; the specimens of popular poetry, the 
peculiar and ludicrous calembours and anec- 
dotes he sometimes intercalates in illustration of 
phonetic phenomena and particularities, and 
the quotations from the works of modern 
French orthoépists rendered more useful and 
intelligible by phonetic explanations, in con- 
nection with some passages of his Zyd/aere. 


Mr. Nyrop treats chiefly the Parisian stand- 
ard pronunciation in absolute conformity, it 
would seem, with Mr. Paul Passy’s views. 
I am extremely glad he has not undertaken 
to invent a new system of transcription, but 
has adopted nearly all the signs of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet of the ‘‘ Associ- 


ation phonétique des professeurs de langues 
vivantes.”’ 


The best and most instructive chapters in 
the book, I think, are those upon syllables 
(stavelser), quantity of vowels and consonants 
(Jaengde), stress or accent d’intensité (tryk- 
akcent), musical accent or accent de hauteur, 
accent musical (musikalsk akcent), assimila- 
tion and Liaison (overfering). 


In the paragraph (110) on long or lengthened 
consonants (de forlaengede konsonanter), the 
author comprises under the same name, and 
seems to consider as identical, two phenom- 
ena that certainly are similar, but differ from 
each other in one particular. He says: 


‘“‘Konsonanterne er som regel korte, selv 
om de skrives dobbelt Teude enkelte 
tilfaelde far dog konsonanterne en relativ 
laengde, der her, som alt bemaerket, beteg- 
nes med et dobbelt tegn.’”’ (§110)—‘ For- 


derimod, at konsonanten udtales dobbelt.’’ 
($39). 


The phonetist, if he cares to be exact in his 
explanations, has to distinguish and treat 
separately : 


I. The long consonant (there is no division 
of the sound), sometimes at the end of the 
words, after a stressed short vowel, always in 
certain cases, it seems, before a pause; for in- 
stance, bal:—dalle, pen:=peine, ren:=renne 
(compare ré:n=reine, ene=ainé, inne=inné); 

II. The long consonant, 

1 Frequently between vowels, in the inter- 
ior of words, especially foreign words and 
mots savants, where we find a double conso- 
nant in the written language; for example, 
inne=inné, alla or alla=Al/lah, imma:s= 
immense, Murre=mourrat ; 


2 Frequently between vowels,in the interior 
of words or groups of words, when two conso- 
nants of the same kind are joined together 
in pronunciation on account of the elision of 
an muet); for instance, ladd&=/a dedans, 
nette=netteté, issa:te=il se sentait, elle:m= 
elle aime, omemmoma=au méme moment, 
sankuppe=cela ne coupe pas. 


The long consonant in II, 1 and 2, may be 
called a double or, perhaps, a divided conso- 
nant; for there is, in this case, a perceptible 
division of the sound: the first part (closing) 
belongs to one syllable, the second (opening) 
to the following syllable. 


We need in America a book similar to the 
one before us, made by an expert, a short 
manual of French phonetics for the use of 
teachers and students, including some suit- 
able explanatory remarks upon differences 
and analogies of American-English pronun- 
ciation. One is prompted to query whether 
any American firm will ever have the cour- 
age to publish, at its own risk and expense, 
such a book without troubling the author 
with business cares. It is, without doubt, 
more necessary and would be more useful 
than an unlimited increase of so-called compo- 


laenget m findes i gramme:r=grammiaire...... 
Af praktiske hensyn bete —- forlaenget m 
ved mm; saledes ogs4 ved de gvrige konso- 


sition exercises and (in part) of very indif- 
ferent school-editions of French writers. 


A. RAMBEAU. 


nanter: fordobling betyder blot inonnde, ikke 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A REJOINDER. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. Nores. 
Sirs:—Early last year there appeared in 
the London Academy, some strictures by me, 
under the heading of ‘‘The American Dialect.” 
As I have only just learned, they were ani- 
madverted on, some time ago, by a contribu- 
tor to your journal, Mr. R. O. Williams. The 
whole that my depreciator has to say may be 
summed up in a single question and the 
answer to it. In substance asking whether 
my philology is not egregiously amiss, he 
seems to resolve the point conclusively. If 
his representations could bear scrutinizing, 
protest against his decision would be futile. 
But what if his alleged facts have no other 
ground than fiction, in all its sweet simplicity ? 
My paper mentioned above, has for its sub- 
ject, the deterioration of the English tongue 
in the United States. The slangy jargon of 
ordinary conversation and of most news- 
papers is there had in view only subordinately, 
while I take particular account of the diction 
which is found in thousands of our books. 
Inevitably we have a dialect. But a dialect 
equally with a language, has its prescriptions ; 
and why should so many of us consent to be 
democratic, mobocratic, and even anarchic, 
linguistically? Can the assertion be traversed, 
that ninety and nine in every hundred of us 
take little pains to be otherwise? By nobody 
who is capable of judging can it be gainsaid, 
and it behoves a wise patriot to acknowledge 
and to lament, that the phraseology of nearly 
all our recent popular authors is tarnished 
with vulgarisms, imported and indigenous, at 
which a cultivated taste cannot but revolt. 
Nor is this the sole uncouth trait that sullies 
the written style of the great body of our 
fellow-countrymen. Conspicuous, with them, 
almost in like degree, are sloventiness, want 
of lucidity, breach of established idiom, 
faultly grammar, and needless Americanism, 
general orsectional. Ofthese offences against 
the aesthetics of literary composition they are 
seen, moreover, to show themselves, year 
by year, increasingly regardless. ‘That Amer- 
icanism would probably come to designate 
appropriately the tissue of rhetorical defects 


which has been partially analysed was to 
be reckoned on. Shall this stigma be allowed 
to become impressed ineffaceable? More or 
less to Americanize, that is, to give in to 
Americanism, specialties indistinguishable 
from provincialism, can now hardly be helped; 
but, to most, at the cost of proper care, Amer- 
icanism is largely avoidable. 

My article in the Academy eminently con- 
sults the interests of our people. Right 
notions, to be instilled most effectively, must 
be instilled in childhood. For a long time it 
has been a source of regret to me that our 
school-books have, as a rule, left much to de- 
sire with respect to their English. One of 
these its subject matter passed over, I under- 
took, in my article, to criticize. If I selected 
Mr. Edward Eggleston’s ‘ First Book in [of ] 
American History,’ my reasons for so doing 


‘were, that it was fresh from the press, and 


that, owing to the author’s popularity there 
was every likelihood of its being widely 
adopted by teachers. I had noticed, too, that 
a writer in so influential a periodical as the 
Educational Review, ignoring its style, had 
roundly characterized it as ‘‘ admirable.”’ 

The demand that it should have conformed, 
in its language, to the standard of the English 
of England is nowhere made in my observa- 
tions. I admitted, by the clearest implication, 
that it might without any reproach, be marked, 
to some slight extent, by Americanism; and 
its Americanisms | glanced at only incidentally, 
as a subject for discussion. In order to fore- 
close possibility of misapprehension, I stud- 
iedly premised that its feature arranged by 
me in its ‘‘ corruptness of dialect,’’ with which, 
in England,analogizes what chiefly constitutes 
that blemish, corruptness of English. Just 
before speaking of ‘‘ corruptness of dialect,’’ 
I say: ‘‘ Genuine English is no longer practi- 
cally our portion; and our teaching it for 
everyday purposes would be an anachron- 
ism. Instances are most abundant in which 
we have, instead of its words and phrases, 
substitutes for them. Of the difference in 
quality between such of these substitutes as 
are tolerable, and such as should be _ pro- 
nounced intolerable, not many of us, however, 
have other than a hazy conception.’’ To noth- 
ing else could I, of course, refer, by ‘‘ substi- 
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tutes,” ‘‘tolerable’’ and ‘‘intolerable,’’ than 
justifiable innovations, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, solecisms, gratuitous de- 
partures from right English, whether home- 
bred or international. My censure of Mr. Eg- 
gleston was for outraging in an elementary 
manual, of all places, our special variety of 
English, as presented in a reasonably accept- 
able form; and this he assuredly does in “ he 
studied much about geography,’ in ‘“‘a piece 
of twine string,’’ and in a host of other in- 
stances. 

From beginning to end, my article is of a 
rigidly uniform tenor. By way of illustrating 
Mr. Eggleston’s proneness to solecism, I 
give two groups of quotations from him. The 
first group exemplifies, as I put it, ‘‘ misuses 
of particles and the like.”’ It contains twenty- 
one items. These items given, I go on to say: 
‘* Several of the aberrancies indicated in them 
are, it is true, of almost universal currency in 
the United States; but yet as having no good 
warrant in reason, and as being shunned by 
our most approved stylists, they ought, doubt- 
less, to be discouraged.’’ Not one of those 
aberrancies have I even hinted to be an Amer- 
icanism. We have, in them, well nigh one 
and all, simply solecisms which might be 
committed, here and there, by Englishmen. 

Again, prefacing a second and longer group 
of quotations, I speak of it as containing 
‘‘miscellanious modes of speech which, on 
one score or another, Mr. Eggleston would 
have done well to avoid.’’ And subjoined to 
those quotations is the remark : ‘‘ most of the 
vulgarisms and sectionalisms, with other de- 
viations from the best American English ex- 
hibited in the phrases instanced above, are 
such that no comment on them can be neces- 


sary for any one whose acquaintance with our | 


dialect deserves to be accounted critical.’’ 

By Americanism, in the sense of the word 
noted higher up, the American dialect, in its 
more usual form, that of debasement, the form 
of it employed by Mr. Eggleston, is, unhappily, 
described aright. But even in that form of it, 
Americanisms, strictly so-called, are compara- 
tively infrequent. On these as I take the de- 
nomination, and as all the world takes it, I 
have touched very slightly, in dealing with 
Mr. Eggleston. He has, certainly, not a few, 


of the exceptional class, as I obliquely inti- 
mated by saying that “it would be idle to 
contend that his Americanisms have not in 
large share the countenance of all our later 
writers of any conspicuous note, a mere hand- 
ful of them, the very choicest, omitted from 
account.’” And even these Americanize in 
some measure. Indeed, if they did otherwise, 
in addition to perplexing most of their readers, 
they would occasionally be chargeable, not 
unfairly, with affectation. Yet only three, out 
of all Mr. Eggleston’s Americanisms, the ar- 
chaic “‘ that river empZies into the Mississippi,”’ 
the sectionalism ‘‘a wig or sui¢ of false hair,’’ 
and ‘“‘to work as a hired man,”’ have I parti- 
cularized. It is for his prevailing plebeianism 
and lawlessness of expression that I think him 
blamable. Had he reached the level of credit- 
able American English, my critique would 
never have been written. To return to the 
paragraph just reproduced, more than is there 
said I should have spared to say, regarding 
his Americanisms, except for the three among 
them which I picked out for annotation. 

But what, at the hands of Mr. Williams, have 
all my painstaking guardedness and scrupulous 
exactness in defining my scheme of criticism 
stood me in stead? Not one of the passages 
which I have cited from myself in the two 
paragraphs preceding the last, nor the import 
of any of them, has he so much as alluded to. 
He perfectly well foresaw that the production 
of them would be suicidal. So far, by garbling 
me, he indulges in uncandid suppression of the 
truth. But he goes further than this. Heas 
good as asserts that I consider all the objection- 
able locutions which I extract from Mr. Eggle- 
ston’s pages to be Americanisms; for, since 
in acritical passage, and there only, he encloses 
that term in double commas, with the design, 
unquestionably, in keeping with his paper 
throughout, to have it understood that I apply 
it to those locutions. And what follows from 
this device? Nothing less than this, that he 
virtually charges me with rating as American- 
isms the expressions,taken from Mr. Eggleston, 
‘that don’? matter”’ and ‘‘ Benjamin Harrison 
just took him up in his arms, and sa¢him down 
in the chair,’ for example. Now, an Amer- 
ican stripling of fifteen, if an oblivious block- 
head, may require to be told that such samples 
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of bad grammar are of common occurrence in 
novels, tales, and what not, new and old, that 
come to us from England; and I am inferen- 
tially assigned an equality with the poor 
creature. Thigequality determined, how, pray, 
in venturing to discuss English, could I be 
anything better than a passed-master in char- 
latanry? My critic assumes that I class as an 
Americanism any incorrect or slipshod English 
into which our compatriots trespass. Other- 
wise, he must theorize that, as a reader, I 
labour under a unique description of intermit- 
tent philological blindness ; that I possess the 
faculty of discerning errors, when the book 
before me is American, but wholly lose that 
faculty, when the book is English. 

I now resume my examination of the method 
by which Mr. Williams would make out that 
what I impeach in Mr. Eggleston’s book is 
solely its Americanisms. Inthe opening of his 
‘Not so very American,’’ he premises that, in 
my Academy article, ‘‘there is a recognition 
of two kinds of Americanisms, ‘tolerable’ and 
‘intolerable.’ The former are noticed only by 
allusions here and there; the latter are com- 
mented on at some length, and illustrated by 
very numerous quotations taken from an Amer- 


ican schoolbook. As it is my purpose to show © 


that many of the locutions supposed by Dr. 
Hall to be Americanisms are not peculiarly 
American, I will first make the fact evident that 
they were cited as such by Dr. Hall.” 

One of his two quotations from me, ‘‘ Genuine 
English,”’ etc., then introduced, in reliance on 
which he professes to bring home to me what 
amounts to portentous folly, I have transcribed 
some way back. It is not, as has been seen, 
merely Americanisms, but Americanisms and 
very much besides, that I there divide into 
tolerable and intolerable ; the word American- 
isms I cautiously avoided using. There goes 
far more than Americanisms to make up the 
medley which I call ‘‘the American dialect.”’ 
Our popular deviations from good British 
English, not in part, but in all I designedly and 
expressly pointed to by my wording ; and those 
deviations, as, by laying Mr. Eggleston’s little 
book under contribution, I proceeded to de- 
monstrate, fall under several categories. 

The only other quotation from me which is 
produced by Mr. Williams consists of the para- 


graph, ‘‘It would be idle,”’ etc., likewise trans- 
cribed above, with the paragraph immediately 
succeeding it; the two presumably in order to 
the perversion of my meaning, being run into 
one. 

Those paragraphs occur towards the close 
of my paper. In the first of them,I reflect 
cursorily on the Americanisms scattered 
through the pages of Mr. Eggleston, and so 
take leave of him. The second of them, a 
general reclamation against the American 
dialect in its ordinary lawless form, and sub- 
stantially a repetition of the beginning of my 
paper, where I speak of ‘‘substitutes,’’ ‘‘ toler- 
able’’ and “‘intolerable,’’ is as follows: 

‘‘In so saying, I of course imply that our 
linguistic innovations, some of which have 
established themselves ineradicably, and are, 
in fact, indispensable, are by no means to be 
condemned without exception. At present, 
however, without undertaking the defence of 
such of them as are defensible, I limit myself 
to deprecating those which are indefensible, 
either as being entirely gratuitous or on other 
grounds equally valid. Of innovations of this 
description, which so commonly disfigure 
American English, the number, I repeat, is 
very great. Manifestly, then, their diffusion 
and their constant increase call for grave con- 
sideration. That a duty devolves on us, in 
connection with them, is what I would suggest 
by this slight paper,” 

How, I would nowask, could I have delivered 
myself more unmistakably than I have done in 
my Academy article. I should have stultified 
myself by heading that article ‘‘American- 
isms.’’ Very unimportant, I say again, are 
Americanisms, as an ingredient of the vulgar 
American dialect, in comparison with, for 
example, its unidiomatic, markedly inferior, 


or positively spurious English. Americanisms, 


alone, however, Mr. Williams unjustly repre- 
sents me as concerned with. He would have 
it believed that I see them in Mr. Eggleston’s 
‘‘way to get around Africa,”’ ‘a school taught 
by a man named Hobby,”’ ‘‘if he wanted Zo, he 
could not,’’ ‘‘a ¢riumphant procession,’’ ‘he 
did not wse beer,’ “if you send that,....I 
will be convinced,’’ and so on to weariness. 
As regards ‘‘help... finish the war,’’ and 
‘he did not have much appetite,’’ he represents 
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that I take them to be Americanisms, though 
these words of mine, which he had before him, 
but to which he chose to shut his eyes, by plain 
construction contradict his averment: ‘‘ He/p 
Jinish instead of help to finish, be it as it may 
elsewhere, is, in this country exclusively con- 
fined to the discourse of plebeians. And not 
a shade more reputable, here in Great Britian, 
and barely more endurable than does not be, 
etc., and does not have, did not have, etc., 
though their pretensions to respectability are 
observably different in the United States.”” I 
did not have them”’ is met with even in Cardinal 
Newman, to be sure; but for all that, its pro- 
letarianism is beyond denial. 


The aim of Mr. Wiliams is to lay at my door 
that for which, if he made good his contention, 
I should justly be an object of contemptuous 
derision. On his faith, I have been duped by 
conceit into imagining myself able to point out 
the discrepancies of the English of America 
from that of England, and yet have still to 
acquire the very elements of the information 
essential for such an undertaking. After ex- 
pending page after page, with intent to fasten 
on me the imputation of crass ignorance and 
utter incompetence as a philolgist, he thinks fit 
to say, however, that my ‘‘ knowledge of the 
differences between British [English] and 
American English is incomparably greater 
than that of anybody else.’’ Inconsistency 
he would, I suppose, disavow; and I have no 
disposition to tax him with it. Heis, of course, 
ironical. Let it be hoped that practice will by 
and by impart to his essays in irony a higher 
finish and a keener edge than have hitherto 
distinguished them. 


Should any curious person impartially go 
through my ‘American Dialect’’ and Mr. 
William’s ‘‘ Not so very American,” I am en- 
tirely confident of his conclusion. It would be 
snmmarily, that my critic’s citations, from 
English books, of passages parallel to those 
which I have given from Mr. Eggleston, in no 
way whatever affect my argument; that he 
has not detected me ina single error; and that 
his indictment of me for fatuity recoils on 
himself. 


FITZEDWARD HALL. 
Marlesford, England. 


PARLER FRANGAIS COMME UNE 
VACHE ESPAGNOLE. 


To THE Epitrors oF Mop. Lana. Norss. 


Sirs:—It seems to be generally understood 
that in the familiar “‘parler francais comme 
une vache espagnole,’’ vache stands for 
Basque by popular etymology. The addi- 
tion of the adjective seeming strange, Littré 
(s.v. vache) tries to explain: ‘‘Comme il y a 
des Basques en Espagne et d’autres en France, 
on a dit d’abord: Parler francais comme un 
Basque espagnol ou comme une Basque 
espagnole.’’ Even if we have to see Basque 
in vache, I do not think that the adjective was 
originally the attribute of the subst., but that 
we have to understand the phrase as follows: 
“Il parle frangais comme un Basque (par/e) es- 
pagnol.’’ Wehere havea comparison between 
two different languages, the same we have 
in the interpretation of this proverbial saying, 
I would prefer. Though Fass as well as 
Andresen follow Littré, I believe vache was 
not introduced into it by ‘une corruption.” 
The phrase might originally have run like this : 
‘Il parle frangais comme une vache espag- 
nol,’’ that is to say, ‘‘espagnol’’ was origi- 
nally the object of a verb far/e, just as 
francais is of parle. Later on, this was 
misunderstood, it seemed to be the attribute 
of vache, and the eas sign of the feminine of 
the adjective, was added. For the word 
espagnol in this phrase, compare the use of 
spanisch in many German expressions ; as, ‘‘es 
kommt mir etwas spanisch vor; es klingt einem 
etwas spanisch; es wird einem spanisch im 
Kopfe”’ (Sanders). ‘That the cow is often cited 
in proverbs and proverbial sayings,a glance at 
one of the dictionaries of proverbs shows. 
Grimm (p. 2548) gives ‘‘so viel verstehn von 
etwas als die Kuh vom Kalender,’’ Wander 
in his rich collection (s.v. Kuh, 601) has: ‘*Man 
wiirde eher einer Kuh spinnen lehren.”’ But 
more than all this the following quotations 
must interest us, as they seem to contain a 
translation of the original French saying and 
to be decisive evidence of the explanation | 
have given. Wander I, 1103 has; ‘‘He sprekt 
fransch wie de Kuh spansch,”’ as spoken at 
Meurs, quite corresponding to ‘Ha sprich 
fransch wie de Koh spdnsch,”’ quoted from a 
letter by Andresen, note on p. 49 In Dutch we 
see the same phrase, compare Wander I, 1103: 
‘*Hij kent Fransch als eene Koe Spaansch.”’ 


On page 741 of the fourth volume, he gives, 


it in Modern High German, though a little 
different: ‘‘ Er spricht davon franzOosisch wie 
eine Kuh spanisch.”’ 

E. LESER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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